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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 


In our latitude, May is the month of toil and 
care with farmers. The weather is variable, and 
they are in the midst of seed time. In addition to 
the labors of the field, stock of all kinds require 
more personal attention than at any other time. 
From the early dawn of day till night, good 
farmers find enough to do, in planting corn, 
potatoes, sorghum, roots, etc., and preparing 
the ground for other crops. Besides, grass 
seed, gypsum, lime and ashes are to be sowed 
this month; and the farmer must bestir himself 
and see that nothing is neglected. ‘“ What- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.” If you slight plowing, harrowing, or 
any kind of preparation of the soil, failure or 
partial success may be expected. Farmers are 
co-workers with Nature, and must do their own 
part well; and they can not do their work over 
again, if it is has been poorly done. The soil 
must be properly prepared, and good seed must 
be put in, for the best treatment that the crops 
can have will not make up for negligence and 
inattention to these preliminary operations, 

Animals,—Every animal needs as much at- 
tention and as good care this month, as during 
the winter. See that they all have a good sup- 
ply of feed regularly, at least twice a day, ac- 
cess to clean water and salt, and a comfortable 
place to stand and lie in. Cold, wet ground at 
this season of the year often produces colic, 
scours, or some other disease, which might be 
prevented by keeping stock in comfortable 
quarters, until the ground becomes quite warm. 
Ewes will be yeaning this month, and should 
receive personal attention—not of heedless 
boys, but of careful men, and there is no eye 
like that of the owner. Watch breeding animals 
closely, whose time is near, visiting them late 
at night and earlyin the morning. A little 
timely aid will often save a valuable animal. 
It is bad policy to feed cows short just before 
they are turned to grasa. If possible, feed some 


cut roots daily, to prepare them for green feed, 
and to keep up the flow of milk. 

Beeves.—Increase the quantity of meal a few 
pounds per head, every day. If the weather be 
pleasant, allow fattening bullocks or dry cows 
to exercise in a small yard, several hours daily. 
As the warm weather comes on, their thrift 
will be promoted by carding, as often as once a 
day. Assoon as grass is large cnough, let them 
graze about an hour daily; then return them 
to the yard; but do not diminish the quantity 
of meal. At this period, beeves will fatten 
very fast, if managed rightly. If meal be dis- 
continued they will not fatten much, till their 
bowels become accommodated to green feed. 

Buildings.—Remove carth and manure from 
sills, or other wood work of buildings, Paint 
in cool damp weather, so that the oil will re- 
main on the surface, and not be absorbed by the 
dry and porous wood. When buildings settle 
unevenly, let them be levelled up at once, as 
standing on an uneven foundation strains every 
part and breaks the nails and cracks the walls, 

Birds.—Spare the birds, for they are great 
benefactors to farmers and gardeners. 0 
nothing to frighten them from your grounds; 
they destroy legions of insects that are ready 
to injure your fruit and fruit trees, 

Bees—The profits attending bee-keeping, 
ought not to be disregarded. Abundant direc- 
tions are given in “The Apiary” every month, 

Bones.—Collect every bone possible; pay 
poor children for collecting them in the village; 
(25 cents per bushel will pay them well, and 
you too; and they will be glad to do it for lees). 

Calves.—Give calves a comfortable yard or 
pen, whether raised by hand or the cow. CUon- 
fined in close quarters, the floor beneath should 
be cleaned often and littered abundantly. It 
is as cruel as unprofitable to keep them ticd 
in cold, filthy places. Two calves may often Le 
profitably raised on one cow. Always scald or 
cook meal for. young calves, before mingling it 
with any kind of milk or feed, as raw meal is 
very liable to produce scours, 

Cagrots.—Do not fail to sow early, some long 
Orange or white Belgian in well prepared soil. 
Put in at least a quarter of an acre, and better 
all you can take care of. 

Oranberries.—If swamp land has been “ pared 
and burnt,” the present is the best time to 
plant cranberries. Obtain the plants, free from 
weeds, in any productive cranberry swamp, and 
set them uniformly all over the land, from 14 to 
18 inches apart. ‘The land should be so located 
that it may be flowed in winter. 

Corn.—The season at the East isearly. ‘There 
is danger of a cold May. Have at hand early 
maturing seed, to plant in case that first planted 
fails. It is poor policy to be in haste about 
planting corn. It comes up much surer snd 
does better, planted after the ground is warm, 
when hot weather is not far in the future, 
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Drains.—E-xamine under-drains all over the farm 
in wet weather, and see that surface water does not 
work in and displace the tiles or fillthe channels 
with earth. Shovel away all sediment at the out- 
lets, so that the water will flow out freely. A half 
day’s work cleaning out ditches and surface water 
channels, may be very profitably laid out on every 
farm. Mark the spots which need draining most, 
and lay out work for next fall. 

Flar.—See article in April number, and “ Prize 
Essay pamphlet” for full directions for culture, etc. 

Fence-rows and Hedge-rows.--See page 149. 

Grain Fields.—Top-dressings of “ hand-manures” 
(plaster, ashes, guano, nitrate of soda, superphos- 
phate, etc.,) may often be applied early in this month 
to good advantage. 

Grass Seed may be sown upon grain or alone, if 
it be done early, but much seed must be used. 

Hemp.—Sow on good soil, in drills or broad-cast, 
1 or 13¢ bushels per acre, if broad-cast—in drills less. 


Horses.—Look to having well fitting harness, 
sponge the shoulders, legs and feet of hard work- 
ing horses, nights and mornings. 

Hoes.—See that every laborer has a good one. A 
poor hoe is like a poor ax. A man who attempts 
to work with either, will, in a short time, expend 
time and strength enough to no good purpose, to 
purchase a new one. See that they hang correctly, 
are made of good material; that they are kept 
sharp, the surfaces bright, that they may be applied 
with skill and efficiency. 

Horse-Hoes, etc.—Select good, well made, strong 
implements, of a pattern which you are certain 
about. Run norisks. There are many good ones. 
Some which we like, will finish both sides of the 
same row at onee, which has several advantages. 


Lime.—It is well to keep a supply of lime on 
hand, but not much atatime. It assists greatly in 
ameliorating stiff clays, in composting muck and 
weeds, étc., and checks the ravages of insects. 

Machines.—Decide at once, what kind of ma- 
chines and implements will be needed the present 
season. Reapers and mowers, threshing machines, 
cider and wine mills, should be ordered in time, so 
that there need be no delay. Along time often 
elapses after such machines are ordered, before 
they can be forwarded. It is far better to receive 
them before they are needed, than to be obliged to 
wait for them. Mowers especially should be or- 
dered without delay, as early grass will be fit to 
cut next month. See item on prices in “ Basket.” 

Mangels.—This variety of beet is one of the most 
productive and valuable to the farmer, as food for 
stock ; it keeps well until grass. Sow in deep mel- 
low land, in rows, 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches apart, to 
be thinned to 8 to 12 inches in the rows, accord- 
ing to vigor of the plants and strength of soil. 

Manure is like money. No farmer ever has 
too much of it, who appreciates in what his wealth 
lies. The days of profligate waste of manure, 
even on the prairies, are fast coming to an end. 
Manure hoed crops heavily, especially corn. Sor- 
ghum should have a similar preparation of the 
soil. It is better to use a fine manure for roots, and 
potatoes in localities where the rot is feared, will 
not bear that in a state of active fermentation. 
Superphosphate, ashes, etc., are good substitutes 
on the last named crops. Make a tank for liquid 
manure, to save all that leaks from the dung heaps 
and all the urine of animals, to be pumped over 
the heaps again, or used in the liquid state diluted 
with water, being applied by the field sprinkler. 

Mowings.—Buy hay, rather than pasture the mow- 
ing lands. Top-dressings of soluble fertilizers such 
as gypsum, guano, ammonia salts, ashes or liquid 
manures, are effectively applied now, much more 
so than stable manures, or vegetable and animal 
composts. Irrigated meadows may be manured 
by putting well rotted manure (dung and straw) 
into a pool from which the water, after becoming 
charged with its soluble portions, may be spread 
over the field—the best method of manuring grass, 


Oats.—If oats cannot be gotten in before the cold 
rains and wet weather we usually have in May, it 





is often best to devote the land to corn or roots. 
Oats sown late make good hay, and the grass seed- 
ing does better than if they ripen. 

Onions.—Take pains to get good seed, the supply 
is very limited. Sow early, 4]bs. of seed to the 
acre, in drills 14 inches apart. If the land is now 
first used for onions, sow carrots in alternate rows. 


Peas or Peas and Oats.—It is best to plow in the 
peas, and harrow in the oats lightly. Sow before 
the middle of the month. Peas alone may be sown 
later on good soil. The mixed crop is satisfactory. 

Potatoes.—Plant early—use no heating manure. 


Poultry.—Confine as soon as the garden is sown, 
or keep them out of it. Put hens (in coops) and 
young chickens in the garden. Turkeys’ eggs ought 
not to be set before the first of May ; when hatched, 
put the brood in a dry, warm shed, where no other 
poultry have been in the habit of frequenting, and 
keep them out of dewy grass for a week. 

FPumpkins.—Qn under drained manured land, 
pumpkins do not interfere with the corn corps. 
They do better alone. Probably the cheese pump- 
kin is the most marketable and best. 

Rakes.—Do you own a horse rake ? If not, it is 
time to procure one for raking hay and grain stub- 
ble. There are a large number of wheel rakes, 
with a seat for the driver, most of which will do 
good work. As a horse rake is used only a few 
days in a year, it will be a matter of economy to 
employ a pair of light buggy or carriage wheels 
for carrying the rake, and the axle arms may be or- 
dered to fit suchas you have. By procuring 2 good 
wheel rake, a lame man, or’an active young woman 
can do all the raking, No wire rakes do the work 
s0 well as the wooden toothed ones. 

Racks.—As soon as the foddering season is over, 
remove the feeding racks from the yard to some 
place where they will not be damaged during sum- 
mer. Stored under shelter, they will last years. 

Roads.—Level down the sides of the beaten track 
of the highway, and sow grass seed. In many 
localities the sides of the highway are mowed, and 
the grass yields a good burden of hay. Where the 


earth is liable to be washed away during heavy. 


showers, sow Kentucky blue grass or red top and 
form a sod, so that transient streams of water will 
not wash gullies in it. 

Sheep.—Make timely and suitable preparations 
for protecting all kinds of sheep from the cold 
storms of rain and snow, which are usually called 
“May Lamb Killers.” If sheep have been turned 
to grass, they ought to be allowed access to a good 
shed, during most of the time, while such storms 
prevail. Also, to prevent scours, caused by chang- 
ing from dry feed to grass, let them have only a 
small quantity of grass daily for several days, at the 
close of the foddering season. See grain for sheep, 
page 153. Shear early, and without washing. 


Tobacco.—Weed plants in seed beds. Sprinkle 
with liquid manure in showery weather, with pure 
water in dry weather. Plow and harrow the field. 


—o—- 


Work in the Orchard and Nursery. 
—The very open spring has caused the press of 
work to come earlier than usual in the nursery. 
It is not altogether to the advantage of the pur- 
chaser of trees to havea forward season, and we 
have already, in the middle of April, seen trees sent 
out with their buds well advanced. The present 
uncertainty in forwarding freight, owing to the 
crowded condition of the railroads, will doubtless 
cause many lots of nursery trees to be injured by 
long delay in reaching their destination. By prop- 
er management, trees that appear to be ruined, may 
be saved. If the trees have become so dried that 
the bark is at all shrivelled, we repeat the advice 
to bury them for a few days; light sandy soil is 
best, as they can be removed more easily. Diga 
trench, lay the trees in with the roots all one way, 
and gradually cover them so that the soil will sift 
in among the branches and come in contact with 
them. Place a stake to mark the position of the 
roots as a guide in removing them. Allow the 
trees to remain thus buried for three or four days, 





ora week, according to their dryness, when they 
may be taken up, pruned, and planted. It some- 
times happens, that trees during their transporta- 
tion push outa growth of several inches from their 
upper buds. In this case cut back toa bud that 
has not started, before planting. The suggestions 
about planting, given last month, will still be time- 
ly in cold localities. In planting do not allow the 
roots to become dry, but cover them with earth if 
only half an hour is to elapse before they go into 
the ground, and do not be afraid to cut back freely. 


Budded Stocks.—Those stocks which were work- 
ed last year, upon which the buds have “taken,” 
are to be cut back to within a few inches of the bud, 
leaving a support to which to tie the growing shoot. 

Cuttings.—Any cuttings, the planting of which 
had been delayed, should be put in at once. See 
article on currants on page 121, last month. 


Hvergreens.—These are not only yaluable for 
ornament, but of increasing importance as shelter. 
People are beginning to learn that they can, within 
certain limits, modify their climate, and that they 
can, by the aid of a belt of evergreens, not only help 
their orchards and gardens, but that the protection 
they afford is of essential comfort to the inhabi- 
tants of the house and barn. May is the month for 
transplanting. We repeat the caution to-protect the 
roots, for if once dried, no subsequent wetting wilh 
ever soften their resinous juice. In sandy soils it 
is well to enrich the holes with peaty earth or muck. 
With large evergreens, which are planted singly, it 
is better to anchor them, by means of large stones 
placed on the ground, than to stake them. Stones 
placed in this manner, besides the mechanical sup- 
port they give to the tree, are useful inasmuch as 
they cover the ground and serve asa mulch. The 
Hemlock is growing more into favor as a hedge 
plant. The proper time to remove this is when the 
new growth is well started. The Hemlock, Norway 
Spruce, and Arbor Vite are the three favorite ever- 
greens for hedges and screens ; they all bear cutting 
to any extent, and are perfectly hardy. The Arbor 
Vite, when planted closely, will sometimes die 
out and leave a gap which is difficult to fill. Surface 
manuring is beneficial to established evergreens, 


Grafting.—This may still be done if the cions 
have been well kept. See previous numbers for 
hints upon grafting and substitutes for grafting 
wax. Root grafts should have been put out as soon 
as the ground was ready. If it has been delayed 
until now, lose no time, but get them out at once. 
Recollect that much of the success depends upon 
proper planting. The roots which have been graft- 
ed have usually very few fibres, and it is necessary 
to press the soil closely around them. 


Drainage.—Many orchards, the unproductiveness 
of which is ascribed to disease, are only troubled 
with wet feet, and would be brought into fruitful- 
ness if drains were laid midway between the rows 
of trees. There need be no fear of injuring the 
roots in laying the drains. The slight root prun- 
ing would be beneficial rather than otherwise. 

Insects.—All the directions for destroying these 
aresummed up in “ killthem.” When first hatched, 
one of the most destructive, the tent caterpillar, is 
very inconspicuous, but a practised eye will detect 
their small web, and with one operation of the hand 
a whole colony may be crushed. Apply strong soft 
soap wash to the trunks if it is not already done. 

Layers of quince, grape vines, and of many orn- 
amental shrubs may now be made, 

Mulching.—Cover the ground around newly plant- 
ed trees with some kind of litter, it does not matter 
much what it is, provided it prevents evaporation, 

Orchards.—Any hoed crop that will leave the soil 
in better condition than it was before, may be 
planted in a young orchard, always keeping in mind 
that the cultivation is done for the ultimate benefit 
of the orchard. Do not plant too near the trees. 

Peach and Apricot Trees.—Probe for borers and 
put a band of tarred paper around the trunk near 
the ground. Ashes will be found beneficial. 

Plow between nursery rows and keep weeds down. 

Seeds.—Sow if not already done, in rich and well 
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worked soil. Peach and other pits buried last year 
will probably have started, and in planting them, 
care must be taken not to break the germinating 
plant. Plant such singly. Seedling evergreens and 
most young forest trees need shading. 


—@— 


Kitchen Garden,—May is the busy 
month in the family garden With the exception 
of a few very early things, it is better to wait till 
the ground becomes warm before putting in the 
main crops. Thorough preparation of the soil will 
pay, even if itis secured at the expense of a few days’ 
delay in sowing the seeds. In many localities the 
hints of the April calendar will be timely. 


Asparagus.—Cut with care, taking care not to in- 
jure the buds which have not yet pushed. If there 
is any to send to market, wash it, and put it in 
neat bunches 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and tie with 
astring at each end, and cut the but-ends square. 

Beans.—Early Valentine and Early Rachel are 
among the earliest sorts. If early plantings have 
been destroyed by frost, renew them. Set poles 
for running kinds, and if danger of frost is over, 
plant Limas. Frames of lath, with the laths run- 
ning lengthwise, and two of these set together like 
a steep roof, form a very convenient support for 
Lima beans and tall growing peas. 

Beets—Sow early sorts and thin the plantings 
already up. Try the Swiss Chard beet for greens, 
It is the next best thing to spinach, grows well in 
hot weather, and yields all summer 

Borecole, Broccoli, and Brussels Sprouts.—Sow and 
cultivate in the same way as cabbages, 

Cabbages.—Those who live near cities, and have 
no hot beds, will find it best to buy plants of some 
of the early sorts. Sow Winningstadt for succession 
and some of the Savoys and Drumheads for late. 
See notes given last month. Set plants in rich soil 
and cultivate well from the beginning. 

Capsicums, or Feppers.—When cool nights are 
over, the plants may be set out. Seed may be sown. 

Carrots.—Sow if not already done. As soon as 
the plants are up and the position of the rows can 
be made out, pass some kind of a weeding im- 
plement between them. When large enough, thin 
out the plants to 4 or 6 inches in the rows. 

Cauliflowers.—Seeds may be sown for the second 
crop. Set out plants in rich soil. Hoe often, and 
when growing rapidly, give them liquid manure. 

Celery. —Seed may be sown as directed last month. 

Cold Frames.—If any plants remain, see that they 
do not suffer from lack of water. Remove the 
sashes during the day. 

Cress, or Peppergrass.—Sow for succession, and if 
troubled by insects, sift on ashes and plaster. 

Compost.—Begin a heap with the earliest garden 
refuse. If there are any damaged potatoes, turnips, 
and the like, add them tothe heap, and add ref- 
use animal and vegetable matter all summer, 

Corn.—Plant as soon as cool nights are over. 
There are so many local varieties that we are at 
loss to say which is the best early sort. Darling’s 
is early and reliable, but Dwarf Sugar is sweetest. 

Cucumbers.—Set out plants which have been start- 
ed under cover, and sow seed when the ground is 
warm. See note on the striped bug on page 155. 
If there is likely to be frost after the plants are out, 
provide a shelter of some kind. A newspaper 
will afford protection against a quite hard frost. 

Eoq Plants.—It is best to keep these under glass 
until quite warm weather. If the plants are grow- 
ing too large in the hot-bed, pot them or prick 
them out ina cold frame, Rich soil and thorough 
culture and liquid manure are needed. 


Garlic.—Set as directed last month. 


Herbs.—Make provisions for a good supply of 
plants used for seasoning. See article on page 155. 


Hot-beds.—Plants often get overgrown before they 
can be set out with safety. Guard against this in 
time by transplanting or pricking out toa cold 
frame. If no frame is at hand, set them ina rich 
spot and contrive to cover the plantsat night, See 





that plants do not get burned during the middle of 
the day. If the weather will not allow of remov- 
ing the sash, lift it and shade the glass. 

Insects.—Young plants of cabbages and others of 
the same family, as well as many others, are very 
apt to be attacked by insects, and have their early 
growth seriously checked. A free sifting of a 
mixture of ashesand plaster will help protect them, 
at the same time it is beneficial as a fertilizer. 

Kohl Rabi.—This is grown in the same manner as 
cabbages, and would be-more popular but for the 
reason that it is generally allowed to get too large 
before it is eaten. When well grown and taken at 
the size of a teacup, they are very tender and de- 
licious, if boiled and dressed like turnips. 

Teeks.—Sow as directed last month. 

Lettwee.—Sow in open ground and transplant from 
hot bed or frame. Set the plants a foot apart each 
way in good soil and hoe frequently. The two va- 
rieties which have proved best with us were the 
Ice Drumhead and Butter, though there are other 
fine sorts. The Boston Curled is avery showy kind. 

Liquid Manure.—Remarkable results in the way 
of vegetables may be obtained, even in poor soil, by 
a free use of liquid manure. Save the slop water 
from the kitchen, and use it to make an infusion 
of any kind of animal manure, 

Martynia or Martinoes.—The tender green pods 
of these are used for pickles and are highly esteem- 
ed by all who have tried them. Sow in rich soil, 
in hills three feet apart and leave but one or two 
plants to a hill, as they spread widely. 

Melons.—Treat as directed for cucumbers. In field 
culture the hills are put 8 feet apart and manured 
in the hill. Put in plenty of seed to guard against 
accidents. Seearticle on Striped bug, on page 155. 

Mushrooms.—Prepare manure and start beds. 

Mustard.—Sow for succession. 

Nasturtium or Indian Cress.—Sow near a fence 
and train them up on strings, or supply them with 
brush to climb upon. 

Okra.—Sow the tall kind in a warm spot, in rows 
3 feet apart, or the dwarf sort two feet apart. The 
dwarf is best suited to short seasons, 

Onions.—If the sowing is not already done, no 
time should be lost. See last month’s calendar, 

Parsley.—Sow in drills a foot apart, and soak the 
seeds before sowing in ground free from weeds. 

Farsnips.—Be sure to get fresh seed. A deep 
mellow soil is needed. Roll the bed after sow- 
ing, or tread the soil firmly over the seeds. 

Peas.—Hoe those already up and draw a little 
earth to the stems, to prevent falling over. Pro- 
vide the tall sorts with brush. Sow Champion of 
England, or some other of the wrinkled marrow 
sorts for late. Sow dwarfs for succession. 

Potatoes,—Finish planting the early sorts. Hoe 
and give the hills a dressing of ashes and plaster. 

Radishes.—Sow at intervals of a week or two; 
when the plants are well up, give a dressing of ash- 
es. A radish to be good must be grown rapidly, and 
an occassional watering of liquid manure will help. 
If the roots become infested with small worms, 
destroy the crop at once. 

Rhubarb.—Plants may be set, if they can be had 
not too much advanced. Established plants will 
now afford leaves. Never cut the leaves, but re- 
move them with a sidewise pull. Do not take any 
leaves from plants set this spring or last fall. ° 


Salsify.—Sow in the same manner as carrots and 
give the same culture. To get the best results, the 
ground should be deeply worked and manured. 


Seeds.—Roots and bulbs kept for seed are to be 
put out. See article on page 117, last month. 


Spinach.—That which was protected last winter 
should now give an abundant supply Leave some 
of the best for seed. The staminate and pistillate 
flowers are on separate plants, and after the seed is 
set, the staminate or male plants may be pulled up. 
Sow the round-leaved forsuccession, and hoe, weeds 
and thin that which is up. The plants should stand 


Squashes.—Tne early kinds started under glass 
may be put out and seed sown in open ground in 
well manured hills. The late sorts which run and 
root at the joints, need a well manured soil. Keep 
off the striped bug by the use of boxes. A dusting 
of plaster or air-slacked lime will serve in some 
degree asa protection. After the plants have made 5 
or 6 leaves, they are too strong to be much injured 
by the striped bug, but the black squash bug must 
be looked for and killed. They are found in the 
morning on the underside of the leaves. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Sufficient directions for the cul- 
ture of them are given on page 154, and an ap- 
proved method is described in a “ Basket” itein. 

Tomatoes.—Sow seed for the late crop in the open 
ground. As soon as cold nights are over, set out 
plants from the frame, See article on a convenient 
method of training upon frames on page 154, 

Turnips.—Continue to sow early sorts and dress 
with aspes as soonas up. Hoe and thin, and for- 
ward their growth as rapidly as pussible. 


Watermelons.--Treat the same as melons. Sow 
when the soil gets warmed and put plenty of seed 
in each hill, as much of it fails to come up. J. 
warm, light soil, well manured, is best for them. 


Winter Cherry.—This is much prized for pre- 


Weeds.—The hoe or cultivator should be set in 
motion as soon as a weed shows itself. They are 
hints that the soil needs working. 


ee 


Flower Garden and Lawn.—The 
early spring has hurried the transplanting of trees 
and shrubs, and the heavier work should be well 
out of the way. It is well not to be too much in a 
hurry with the tender bedding plants, and those 
which have been started under glass, as a cold 
night will give them a severe check. 

Annuals.—Sow the seed whenever the soil is warm, 
and the heavy rains are over. Cold and wet ground 
is not favorable to the germination of delicate 
seeds. Some new annuals are introduced this year, 
for which we refer to the seed catalogues. The fol- 
lowing list gives some of the most satisfactory and 
reliable annuals: Sweet Alyssum, Antirrhinum or 
Snap Dragon, Asters, Ciarkias, Convolvulus minor, 
Dianthus or Pink, of the Chinese and Heddewigii 
sorts, Gilias, Leptosiphons, Martynias, Marigolds, 
Mignonette, Nemophilas, Pansy, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Portulaccas, Petunias, Stocks, Tropeo- 
lums, dwarf and climbing, Whitlavia, Double 
Zinnias, Candytufts, ete. It is well not to use all 
the seed at once, but to reserve a part to be sown 
later, to guard against: failures, and prolong the 
time of blooming. 

Bedding Plants.—These, unless one has a green- 
house, are usually obtained from the florists. The 
leading ones are: Geraniums, Verbenas, Lantanas, 
Fuchsias, Salvias, Ageratum, Cuphea, Neirembergia, 
Gazania, ete., and many others can be had of the 
dealers, who advertise in this sheet. 

Bulbs.—As these pass out of flower, do not re- 
move the leaves, as upon the nourishment afforded 
by the growth of these depends the flowering 
ef next year. The flowers of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
ete., may be retained much longer, if they are 
shaded during the middle of the day. 

Box Edging.—Propagste from cuttings set in a 
shaded place. Clip old into shape and Bet new. 

Carnations.—Set out from the cold frame or 
green-house ; tie flower-stalks to stakes ; sow seeds. 

Climbers.—See that the woody ones are properly 
secured to their supports. Provide for a supply of 
the annual ones, by sowing the seeds: Maurandias, 
Cobeea, Sweet Pea, Canary-bird Flower, Morning 
Glories, and Cypress Vines, are among the well 
known and satisfactory annuals. 

Dahlias,—Set the roots in a gentle hot bed, or a 
cold frame, and cover with rich earth. Or if these 
conveniences are wanting, put them in a warm 
border, and cover them at night. Remove and pot 
the shoots from those already started. 


Dicentra,—Every garden should have a clump of 





at a distance of 5 or 6 inches in rows.a foot apart. 


this. Itis the most beautiful of our herbaceous 


serves, and is grown in the same way as tomatoes. _ 
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perennials, perfectly hardy and easily propagated by 
dividing the roots. 

Bvergreens.—Plant those of the pine family, as di- 

rected under notes for orchard and nursery. 

Frames and Pits.—If any plants remain, do not 
let them suffer from heat and dryness. 

Fuchsias.—These make good border plants, if 
not exposed to too much sun. Tie them to stakes. 

Geraniums.—If the plants have been properly 
hardened off, these may be set out. A fine effect 
is produced by making a raised bed in the lawn, 
and putting a row of the variegated leaved ones 
around the margin, and filling the center with the 
dark leaved sorts, planted rather closely. 

Cannas.—These are fine plants for 2 mound upon 
alawn. Seeds may be started in heat, or roots 
may be had of the florists at a moderate price. 

Gladiolus.—Set the bulbs about a foot apart, and 
two inches deep. Tie the flower stems to stakes. 

Grass Edgings.—Clip as soon as the grass is long 
enough to cut, uproot all coarse weeds, and 
keep the margins neatly trimmed. 

Gravel Walks.—Keep free of weeds, and roll often. 

Japan Lilies.—These most beautiful and hardy 
lilies are now cheap enough to be in every garden. 
Set the bulbs early. 

Labels.—Have a supply to mark sowings of seeds, 
and all other things, where it is desirable to record 
the names of varieties. A smooth pine stick 
smeared with a little white paint, and written with 
a pencil before it dries, makes a very good label 
which lasts well enough for a single season. 

Lawns.—Mow evenly, as soon as the grass is Jong 
enough to cut. Where the lawn is of much ex- 
tent, it will pay to get a machine for the purpose. 

Mulch.—Give a covering of some kind of litter 
around newly planted treesand shrubs. The mow- 
ings of the lawn may be used for this purpose. 

Mignonette.—Sow where it is to grow, as it does 
not transplanteasily. It mixes well with candytutft. 

Petunias.—Sow seed, and get plants of the finer 
sorts from the florists. 

Roses.—-Turn those in pots into the border. 
Keep the climbers well tied up. Remove layers 
made last year. If slugs appear, give them a 
syringing with solution of whale oil soap. 

Tuberoses.—Plant the bulbs in rich soil. It is 
better to get those which have been started in pots, 
as they are more sure to bloom before frost. 

Verbenas,—These give the best effect of color 
when planted rather closely in masses. 


Weeds.—Keep them out of the borders and from 
beneath shrubs by free use of the hoe, and rake. 


—_o—- 


Green and Hot-Houses.—This month 
the houses are usually emptied of all but the most 
tender plants. The time for bringing them out will 
be fixed by the warmth of the weather. Give the 
house free ventilation to harden the plants and 
prepare them for the change. Roses, verbenas, 
geraniums and other hardier border plants are the 
first to be removed. Those which are to remain in 
pots, are to be placed where they will be sheltered: 
from high winds. The tropical plants which re- 
main in the hot house, will need a little fire heat 
and should have all the ventilation possible, with- 
out too much reducing the temperature. 

Cactuses.—These make a fine show in the border 
or upon a rock work. Plunge the pots in earth up 
to their rims. Make cuttings, allowing them to 
dry a few weeks before potting. 


Camellias.—Syringe freely. When placed out of 
doors they should have partial shade. Some florists 
make a large arbor of lattice work for them. 


Cuttings.—Provide for next winter’s stock of plants 
by making cuttings. Many things difficult to strike 
from hard wood do so readily from the newly form- 
ed growth. Ordinarily they are struck in damp 
sand in partial shade, and the air around them kept 
close by a bell-glass. The plan of putting them in 
sand kept very wet, and exposing them to full sun- 
Jight is very successful, and it is easily done, 





Fuchsias.—Turn out the hardy sorts into the 
borders and make cuttings of the new growth. 

Insects.—It will not do to allow the press of out- 
door work to cause any relaxation of the war against 
insects. Syringe frequently and use sulphur and 
tobacco fumigations. 

Oranges and Iemons.—Give the stems a brushing 
of strong solution of soft soap to remove the scale 
before they go out of doors. 

Pelargoniums.—Cut back into good shape before 
they are put into the borders and use the prunings 
for cuttings to make plants for winter. 

Water.—The house should be syringed frequently 
and the plants ought not to suffer for water. 

—— 


Fruit Garden.-=-Whatever planting has 
been delayed, should be done as soon as possible, 
as the season is already quite advanced. 

Blackberries.—Tie up to stakes or trellises. 
back to near the root any plants to be set out. 

Currants.—These may be removed with safety 
even after the buds havestarted. Set out cuttings. 
Cultivate around established bushes. Watch for 
and destroy the currant worm. 

Grapes.—If the vines were taken up in season 
and have been kept in a cool place, they may still 
be planted. Directions for planting were given 
last month on page 120. Set out cuttings of those 
kinds which can be propagated without heat. Put 
up vines to the trellis, and if the buds have push- 
ed, use great care in handling. Keep the new 
growth of young orold vines carefully tied up to 
the trellis or stakes, using some soft string. Bass, 
old yarn or rye straw are used for tying. Seenote 
on mildew on page 115. 

Insects.—The rose bug is one of the great pests 
of the fruit grower. When grapes are in flower 
they do much injury. Hand picking is the only 
remedy. See note in Basket on currant worm. 

Layering.—In propagating grapes in this manner, 
prepare a trench about 6 inches deep, and put the 
branch to be layered in it and fasten it there. The 
branch should have been shortened at pruning time 
to about 6 feet. When the shoots have madea 
growth of 8 or 4 inches, remove all but the strong- 
est, leaving them about a foot apart, and put a stake 
6 or 8 feet high to cach. When the shoots have 
made a growth of about a foot, tie them to stakes, 
and continue to tie them as they grow. Now 
cover the layered vine in the trench with about an 
inch of soil and at the interval of a week or so, add 
another inch and so an until the trench is filled. 

Raspberries.—Manure the vines if it has not been 
done,cut out weak canes and tie the others to stakes. 

Strawberries.—Finish planting of beds. Remove 
the runners from those cultivated in hills. Pull 
out the weeds that come up through the mulch, 
and if there is no mulch, keep the plants well hoed. 

Water.—If a dry spell occurs, water newly plant- 
ed trees and shrubs and mulch them. Strawberries, 
as they are swelling their fruit, will need watering. 

Weeds.—Use the hoe freely to keep weeds out of 
sight, and stir the soil around the plants. 

—o— 


Cold Grapery.—Last month’s calendar 
gave the treatment of the vines after uncovering 
them. ‘The vines may be forced or retarded, ac- 
cording to the season and climate. Where late 
frosts occur, keep the house cool, as it is not desira- 
bie to start the growth until it can be pushed with- 
out interruption. Keep the air moist by syringing 
over the vines every mild morning, and sprinkling 
the floor every morning. The manure placed on 
the outside borders last fall is to be forked in, or 
if it was neglected, fork over the bed and givea 
dressing of manure. When danger of frosts is 
over, the temperature of the house may be gradu- 
ally increased until it reaches 85° at mid-day, open- 
ing only the upper ventilators. When the shoots 
have sufficiently advanced to show their character, 
select the best for fruiting and for next year’s 
wood, rubbing out all the others. The shoots are 
very tender and great care must be exercised in 
handling the vines, 


Cut 





The Apiary for May.—Prepared by M. 
Quinby by vequest.—The prospect of carly swarms 
was never better than this season, where the weath- 
er has been uniform during the winter and the 
ground well covered with snow. So little of the 
clover has been winter-killed, that the flowers will 
appear several days earlier, and there will be little 
interval between fruit and clover blossoms. Swarms 
may be expected as early as the last of the month 
where this state of things obtains. Should the sup- 
ply of honey from fruit blossoms be scant through 
wet and cold weather, inferior stocks with little 
honey may overtake and throw out swarms before 
those which had a full supply; they having econ- 
omised their stores, while the strong stocks con- 
sumed their honey by raising drones. If then there 
shoald occur a dearth of honey, the drones may be 
killed to save the rest, and where this occurs inany 
hive, swarming is indefinitely postponed—but it by 
no means follows that any such droneless colony 
will not swarm at all. Should swarms issue just 
previous toa period of wet and cold, they should 
be fed, and it will be well also to have a care that 
light hives do not suffer for a lack of honey when 
a few days feeding will keep them in good condi- 
tion. Few swarms may be looked for before white 
clover’ is in full blossom. 

Before a swarm can be reasonably expected we 
usually observe an increase of bees, both of work- 
ers and drones. The colony makes preparation to 
provide a queen to take the place of the one which 
will leave with the swarm, and builds queen cells, 
These may be seen usually without difficulty by 
blowing in a little smoke, inverting the hive and 
examining the edges of the combs. When a queen 
cell is discovered sealed up, a swarm may be looked 
for at once, and will be very likely to occur the first 
bright day. There are usually several queen cells 
started as swarming time approaches, and should 
one or more be found nearly closed, it is fair to in- 
fer that there may be others guite sealed. Swarms 
usually issue between 10 and 3 o’clock. Italians, 
however, may be expected both earlier and later, 
but never before the bees get well engaged at their 
day’s work. When the queen leaves she takes with 
her almost all the bees that are left in the hive, 
except the very young ones, trusting to the absent 
ones to maintain the old colony. The bees depart 
loaded with as much honey as each can fly with. 
The swarm usually settles on some tree or bush 
not far from the hive, where they will stay usually 
more than an hour (sometimes more than 24 hours), 
though in case the sun comes to shine very full 
upon them they may move very soon. The noise 
of tin pans and bells does no good whatever in in- 
ducing the swarm to alight, though should aswarm 
move to fly away from its first settling place, the 
throwing of dirt into it often apparently confuses 
the bees, so as to induce them to settle again at 
once. Paint no hives at this season. <A hive should 
contain about 2000 cubic inches of clear comb space, 
(this is the entire space in a box hive, but ina 
movable comb hive it includes ouly the space inside 
the frames,) and should be scrupulously clean and 
sweet, or the bees may not stay when hived, and 
moreover, it ought to be cool when the bees are 
put into it. It is immaterial how the bees get into 
the hive provided they are put in or induced to go. 
They may be jarred into a bag held under them, or 
into the hive, or any box, or the branch may becut 
off and the bees laid upon a sheet on which the 
hive is placed, into which they may be directed by 
the hands. They are so full of honey that they can 
hardly sting if they would (except the Italians). 
Manage to get every small cluster outside the hive 
to go in by some means, lest the queen be left out, 
and subsequently depart with the swarm. When 
the swarm ‘s hived, place it on its stand and keep it 
shaded; in fact all hives ought to be roofed or 
protected from the sun in some way. 


It is seldom worth while to put on surplus boxes 
till dandelions are out of bloom, as the honey stored 
at this time is of poor color, if not bad flavor, yet it 
is well to put onasingle box to give the bees & 
place to work. Immediately after,—certainly 28 
soon as white clover begins to bloom generally,— 
put on as many boxes as the bees will work in, 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
Delayed.—This number is issued later than 
usual. Just as we were preparing to go to press, the 
news of the terrible assassination came to hand, and as @ 
mark of respect, business was nearly suspended for more 
than a week in this City. Even had we notconsulted our 
own feelings, the delay would have been unavoidable. 
An Unusual Variety and amount of im- 
portant dusiness items are found in our advertising col- 
umns. which will well repay examination by all readers. 








Annual Fair of the N. Y. Sheep= 
Breeders’? Association.—This first Fair of the 
society is announced for the 9th, 10th, and 11th of May, 
at Canandaigua, N. Y. Liberal prizes are offered in 
five classes, for I. American Merinos; II, Fine Merinos; 
III. Delaine Merinos; IV. Long-Wools; and V. Middle- 
Wools. We hope our Eastern mutton sheep-breeders 
will be present in force (as it will be to their advantage), 
that the Merinos may be convinced that Southdowns, 
Cheviots, Oxfords, Cotswolds, Leicesters, etc., still live 
and are worthy of consideration. D. D. T. Moore, of 
the Rural New-Yorker, offers a prize of $50 for the 
heaviest fleece sheared and cleansed on the ground, the 
age of the fleece, which must be of about one year’s 
growth, and the weight of tne animal, both being taken 
into consideration, A very important premium. 





Downing’s Landscape Gardening. 
—We are gratified to be able to announce that the prom- 
ised new edition of this work is at length ready. The 
delay has been occasioned by the necessity for re-engrav- 
ing the greater part of the illustrations. The work upon 
its first appearance, immediately took rank as the stand- 
ard work on the subject upon which it treats. It has 
that happy blending of pleasant writing with practical 
hints that characterize its author’s productions, and its 
reissue will be welcomed by all interested in rural 
affairs. Its illustrations, by Steel plate, Lithagraph, and 
Wood-cut, are numerous, and the work will be an orna- 
ment tothe table or Library of every possessor. The 
binding is superior to the previous edition. Price $6 50. 
-Sent by mail, post-paid, at this price. 





Wineland.—To several inquirers. The “Novel 
Enterprise” published last month, was not an “ editorial” 
article, but simply an advertisement, as we supposed all 
would understand from its position in the paper. We 
neither endorsed nor condemned it. As stated elsewhere 
in the same paper we do not scrutinize farm or land ad- 
vertisements very closely, because no man would be fool- 
ish enough to buy a farm without seeing it for himself. 
“Vineland” has some good features doubtless, but we 
are not prepared from personal knowledge to endorse 
orcondemn it. (See Agriculturist, for May 1863, p. 153). 
We intended to return that way last year, for a thorough 
personal examination, but were prevented by illness, 





Unfair—Price of Agricultural Im- 
plements,—It strikes us that the prices of farm im- 
plements, are very high when we first hear them, and in 
fact they are when counted in dollars: but we urge farm- 
ers not to refrain from purchasing, with the expectation 
that they will be lower. Let us consider rather, the 
prices we have, as aclass, been getting for what we have 
had to sell, and how easily we have earned the green- 
backs which we must now pay out. Compare the prices 
of all these things, and of books and agricultural papers 
too, with the prices which corn, wheat, beef, butter, poul- 
try, etc., have been selling for all winter, and the prices 
which are likely to prevail, at least if the hopes of the 
farmers are realized. No man now-a-days can afford to 
use poor implements. It is unfair to apply a measure to 
others’ prices, with which we will not measure our gains. 

Blood and Bone Spavimn are very dif- 
ferent pathological conditions of the hock joint; the 
former is a distension of the membranous sack which 
surrounds and connects the bones forming the hock joint, 
occasioned by an excessive accumulation of the fluid 
(Synovia), by which the joint is lubricated. It takes its 
name Blood Spavin, because a large vein passes over 
the sack on the inside of the hock ; the vein has nothing 
todo in producing the disease, but it sometimes suffers 
und becomes enlarged by pressure from the sack. The 


treatment for Blood or Bog Spavin, as it is also some- 
times called, is to allay acute inflammation by cooling 
applications, 


If this fails, stimulating liniments, and 


the various compounds of iodine, with continued pres- 
sure, may succeed. The disease is, however, apt to re- 
turn. Bone Spavin is caused by an inflammatory condi- 
tion of the periosteum, bones, and ligaments of the hock 
joint, producing more or less disorganization, and gener- 
ally terminating in a union of the bones, and an enlarge- 
ment of bone. It is generally d by viol and 
over-exertion. The treatment js, in the early stages, to 
check inflammation, by cooling appliances to the joint, 
and oy rest; this failing, repeated blisters, followed by 
an ointment of the biniodide of mercury, and other com- 
pounds of iodine, and, as a last resort, the actual cautery. 
We are led to this discussion of Spavin by the receipt of 
a recipe for its cure, sent by Harriet Garlock, with an 
interesting account of her horse and her management. 
She will observe from the above, that the apothecary ad- 
vised judiciously when he recommended the iodine. He 
can also supply, when you again require it, as you prob- 
ably will, a much safer and better blisfér than the one 
you have named, if you ask for the Ointment of Can- 
tharides. If this be found too hard for application, add 
a little sweet oil. The swelling left after the acute in- 
flammation subsided in your horse, was fibro-plastic 
matter. The iodine assisted nature in its absorption. 








What Ailed My Horse?—Geo. Lusk 
describes minutely the disease by which his horse died. 
It was characterized by dullness, stiffness, and swellings 
of the legs, formation of pus in the neck, ulcers on the 
body—-up to which time his appetite was quite good. 
After some time this changed, and he ate little or nothing 
—labored heavily in breathing, and shortly after died. 
A gentleman, on whose veterinary knowledge we place 
great reliance, says of that case: “ After a careful con- 
sideration of the case described by your correspondent, 
I consider it an analogous type to these diseases known 
as glanders and farcy. These diseases, spoken of as 
separate, arereally one and the same. The disease may 
remain in a latent state for some time, but little affecting 
the animal, until excited into an active condition by some 
unknown influences, The treatment must be strengthen- 
ing—not depletive. Tonics and diffusible stimulants, 
with generous and nutritive diet. Such cases are gener- 
ally fatal, and are also dangerous to man. In all 
suspected cases of glanders, the animal ought to be iso- 
lated, and, if the suspicions are confirmed, destroyed.” 





Animal Photographs.—There are many 
difficulties in photographing animals so that a correct and 
agreeable likeness can be obtained. We all want to see 
the good points, and are only too willing to have faults, 
though characteristic, extenuated, even out of sight. The 
result of this is that animal portrait painters have pand- 
ered to the wishes o: «wners till the public is in a mea- 
sure satisfied with littie headed, big square bodied, slim 
shanked diminutive hoofed caricatures of horses, cattle 
and sheep, which are absolutely hideous to anybody who 
knows not what points a breeder values, and to what he 
would be happy to have his stock approximate, but who 
only knows animals as the creator made them. The 
photographer of animals labors with many difficulties, 
They do not stand still long. It his hard to give them 
pleasing and natural backgrounds, to make them assume 
agreeable, spirited attitudes, and especially difficult to 
place them in such lights, that their best points will come 
out. Great success in this way has been attained by 
Ridgeway Glover, of Philadelphia, whose card is in our 
advertising pages. He has made the subject one of 
especial study, and specimens of his work in our office 
will go far towards convincing breeders of improved 
stock that sun-light well managed will almost “ flatter.” 





Carrots.—Sow so as TO Mow THE Tors.— 
Lyman Harrington, of Bennington Co., Vt., writes to 
the Agriculturist : “‘ Many who raise carrots cut the tops 
off with a knife, which takes much time. To avoid 
this, the ground should be made very smooth when 
sown, and kept so, and no stones left on it. When ready 
to dig, let a good mower cut one swath (say 4 to6 rows), 
rake off the tops, bearing heavily on the rake. All re- 
maining uncut will be drawn, or leaned, one way. Then 
having his scythe very sharp, he can easily cut what re- 
mains, by sliding the point of the scythe close to the 
ground by the side of each row. A skillful man, used to 
it, can cut and dig from 50 to 100 bushels per day. I have 
practised it for many years, with much saving of time.” 





Should Meadows be Pastured ?— 
The temptation to a farmer to turn his stock into his 
meadows both in fall and spring is great. But is it nota 
mistaken policy? If the grass could be allowed to grow 
after haying time until winter, and then lie and protect 
its own roots in winter, and, at the same time, slowly 
rot, the annual crop of hay would be much increased, 
If the regular pastures give out, provide some fresh cut 
feed for the stock. The best thing for spring feed is 





roots ; for summer and fall, corn sown broadcast at in- 


tervals through the summer, and cut up green, as wanted. 
Sow a quarter, or half an acre ata time, at intervals of 
ten days ora fortnight. Grass lands so favored, would 
require less top-dressing, and less frequent plowing and 
re-seeding, and the hay crop would be largely augmented, 





The Early Shaw Potato.—Mr. J. W. 
Helme, of Lenawee Co., Mich., furnishes us with the 
history of this valuable early variety. It isa seedling of 
the Mercer, and was raised by Mr. Bradly Shaw, of the 
township of Dover in Lenawee Co. According to Mr. 
H., it yields equal to the Peach Blow, if grown in rich 
soil, and is preferred by him both for quality and yield 
to any variety with which he is acquainted, 


_—— 


The Currant Worm.—Mr. Otis Bigelow, 
of Onondaga Co., N. Y., gives the following account of 
the appearance of this pest, and the manner of combating 
it. Itis likely that this scourge will increase the area of 
its desolation each year, and all growers of currants 
should be on the lookout for its firstappearance. “ About 
three years since, people in this vicinity were surprised 
to findtheir currant and gooseberry bushes suddenly de- 
prived of their leaves. On examination we found the 
bushes covered with a myriad of green worms, speckled 
with black spots on the back and sides, and about % of 
an inch long when full grown. Assoon as the leaves 
start inthe Spring, a fly appears and lays its eggs along 
the stems on the under side of the leaf, or some of the 
leaves in the middle of the bush; these soon hatch and 
devour all the leaves clean, for about a week, when they 
change their skins to a pale green, and falling to the 
grouna disappes.. By sifting the earth under the bushes, 
they will be found enclosed in little balls of it. In three 
weeks they come out as flies; the size of a common fly, 
which they nearly 1esemble, excepting that they are more 
slim and have a yellow abdomen. The reproduction 
of these worms is continued until all the leaves are de- 
stroyed.—Remepy.—Dig up all the bushes that cannot be 
personally attended, and trim the remainder so as to 
leave them open and accessible. Visit them at least once 
every day. Look for leaves with little holes in them, 
The little holes indicate the presence of the newly 
hatched worms, which are not seen unless the leaf is 
turned up, as they always begin on the under side. By 
destroying four or five leaves on each bush per day the 
whole may be saved, as only a few leaves are selected 
by the fly to deposit her eggs. The worms never touch 
the fruit, and the stripping of the leaves does not prevent * 
anew growth the same season, but these will no sooner 
appear than they are destroyed.’ 

A Great Poultry Show.—Mr. Barnum 
(of the Museum) announces a great Poultry, Pigeon, 
and Rabbit Show to take piace at the Museum the last of 
April. We go to press too early to do more than state 
the fact. Liberal prizes are offered, under the auspices 
of the “ National Poultry Society.” 





A Free Advertisement,—Many of ou. 
subscribers may receive circulars from the parties 
named below, who are doing a large business appar- 
ently, judging from the great number of documents they 
send out through the mails. Those who patronize them 
may be sure of not getting their money’s worth. There- 
fore, beware of Kendrick, Harmon & Co., P. Hoffman 
& Co., J. M. Percival, Thomas Boult & Co., Hammett 
& Co., Fletcher Brothers, Fletcher & Co,, Everton 
Brothers—all professed lottery dealers, Most of these 
promise that, if the first package of tickets is not suc 
cessful, they will send another package in their lotteries 
Sor nothing. No doubt of it; a ticket in a lottery for 
nothing would be as valuable as most of them are. 
Look out also for the following dealers in “‘ Jewelry,” 
on the prize, or “‘grab” system: Marriott & Co., King- 
horn & Co., McConnell & Co., A. P. Coburn, ete., ete., 
and all who promise to give more than a dollar’s worth 
of any commodity for a hundred cents, 





The Arctic Cream Freezer.—By re- 
quest, Mr. Torrey brought in one of these, at the close of 
the Fruit Growers’ meeting, April 12th, and before a 
large company, repeatediy demonstrated its ability to 
reduce cream of ordinary temperature to a frozen state 
in less than four minutes, The society unanimously 
testified by a formal resolution to the smoothness and ex- 
cellence of the cream, and the efficacy of the Freezer. 
For particulars see advertisement in this number. 





Good Music.—Messrs. 0. Ditson & Co., who 
advertise regularly in the A griculturist, rightly enjoy the 
reputation of sending out first class music of every de- 
scription. Some af the most popular songs and melodies, 
have emanated fram their establishment, and our musical 
readers who patronize them may rely on having their 





orders by mail promptly and satisfactorily filled. 
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Remedy for Kicking Cows.—Cows 
seldom kick without some good reason for it. ‘Teats are 
sometimes chapped or the udder tender, harsh handling 
hurts them, and they kick. Sometimes long and sharp 
finger nails cut their teats, and sometimes the milker 
pulls the long hairs on the udder, while milking. Shear 
off the long hairs, cut long finger nails close, bathe 
chapped teats with warm water, and grease them well 
with lard, and always treat acow gently. She will never 
kick unless something hurts her, or she fears a repetition 
of former hurts. When handled gently, cows like to be 
milked. When treated otherwise, they will kick and 
hold up their milk, It is quite as consistent to whip a 
sick child to stop its crying, as to whip or kick a cow, to 
prevent her kicking while being milked. 


—_— 


Cure for Lice on Stock.—1. Wash thor- 
oughly with strong soap suds. 2. Wet every part of the 
animal with a strong solution of alum in water, well 
soppedin. 3. Take of mercurial ointment (Unguentum 
Hydrargyri) a portion as large as a filbert, mix it with five 
times as much lard, or more, apply it rubbing it in behind 
the horns on the neck and dewlap and along the spine 
till all disappears. Keep the animal housed during storms 
or cold weather, and apply again at the end of a week. 
The last is a very dangerous remedy if not used with care. 

Sheep Pulling their Wool.—A sub- 
scriber inquires: ‘‘ What causes sheep to pull their 
wool?” -4t is often attributed to high feeding, and as 
often to keeping poorly. Itis askin disease, probably 
caused by some parasite, like the itch, or mange insect, 
and developed by too much exposure to cold and wet 
storms, foul yards and sheds, a lack of succulent food, 
and the want of a good supply of water and salt. There 
are remedies for the disease, such as a decoction of to- 
bacco water, or mercurial ointment, applied to the skin. 
But there is some danger in applying it to breeding ewes. 
A sure preventive is clean apartments well littered 
with straw, two or three feedings of roots every week, 
access to clean water and salt, and hemlock or pine 
boughs, fed occasionally during the winter. 





To Make a Ewe Own a Strange 
Lamb.—Ewes recognize their own lambs by a peculiar 
odor, and by their voice, color, and form. Sometimes a 
good ewe loses her lamb, while another one has two. In 
such instances, itis much better to let the ewe that has 
lost her lamb have one of the twins to rear, instead of 
allowing them to suck their own dam, while a good ewe 
has nolamb. To make aewe own the lamb of another, 
tie her ina close pen and put the lamb with her. If she 
is inclined to butt, or kick it, tie her head to the rack, 
and her hind feet about four inches apart. If she will 
not butt the lamb, her head need not be tied. Ina few 
days she will own it, and it will forget its owndam, By 
putting one of a pair of twins on a ewe that has lost her 
lamb, she may be saved serious injury from garget. 
A plan often successful is to remove the skin from the 
dead lamb, and place the whole, or part of it, upon the 
lamb to be introduced in its place. 


Dipping Sheep- Lalor’s Compound. 
—A most important operation for the health of the sheep 
and their freedom from vermin. Where there is the least 
tendency or cause to fear such, or where sheep have been 
pulling their wool, make preparations to dip the whole 
flock. When the sheep have ticks only, within a few 
weeks after shearing, they will all, or nearly all, be found 
on the lambs, and these should be dipped, though the 
entire flock ought to undergo the operation as often as 
once in two years. The dipping liquors used are tobacco 
water, arsenic water, and sundry other violent poisons, 
into which the sheep, especially the heavy ones, must be 
dipped with great care. We have abundant testimony 
from those who have used the sheep-dipping compound 
advertised by Lalor Brothers, of its great efficacy, and of 
the excellent condition of their flocks. Mr. Lalor in- 
formed us of its composition before we took the adver- 
tisement. It is, of course, poisonous, taken internally, 
and painfalin the eyes or mouth. Used with the cautions 
enjoined, it will, we doubt not, remove scab, lice, ticks, 
etc., thoroughly, without hurting the fleece. 





Old Sheep for Wool.—W. Farmer, Jef- 
ferson Co., Ind., inquires if old sheep will yield as much 
wool as younger ones, how many years they may be kept 
for wool with profit, and if thelr age can be determined 
by their teeth? Young sheep that have attained their 
growth, will yield more wool than old sheep that have 
lost a portion of their teeth. The front teeth area very 


certain index to the age of sheep, until they are eight to 
twelve years old. As soon as the front teeth begin to 
fail, it is more profitable to fatten the older ones and 
keep younger ones for wool, 


Stretches in Sheep.—When sheep are 
fed no roots, apples, or evergreen boughs, they are very 
liable to costiveness, and when this is extreme, it in- 
duces cholic, or “the stretches.” A prevention is much 
better than aremedy. Fattening wethers and ewes that 
are kept, for the most part, on straw and corn, and oil 
meal, ought to have a feed of roots, at least two or three 
times a week, as a preventive, and hemlock boughs 
may be fed freely to advantage—and the same things are 
curative, if the disease is already apparent. Two or three 
tablespoonfuls of raw linseed oil, given clear, relieve 
ordinary cases. More active purgatives are often ased. 

Beans for Sheep.— Subscriber,” Portage 
Co., 0., asks: “Are beans good for sheep—for wool, for 
fattening, and for breeding ewes?” There is no better 


’ feed for any kind of sheep than beans, and they are even 


superior to peas for producing a large flow of milk. Fed 
to fattening ewes and wethers, one pound each daily, 
with some hay, corn stalks, and bright straw—or nothing 
but beans and straw—they will make goed muttonina 
short time. After ewes have dropped their lambs, feed half 
a pound of beans daily. Breeding ewes, however, should 
not be fed with beans until after they have yeaned, as 
such feed, by producing a great flow of milk prev ‘ous to 
parturition, may induce garget. Beans should o'ways 
be steeped ten or twelve hours before feeding, especially 
if sheep are aged or have poor teeth. 





Dog Laws of New-Jersey.—J. 0.” 
writes: ‘“‘ By the laws of New-Jersey the assessors en- 
roll all the dogs ; the bills for sheep bitten by dogs are 
brought in the first Monday in October, and the amount 
is assessed on dog-owners’—as it ought to be. 





Profit of Sheep in 1864.—“J. 0.,” 
Somerset County, N. J., writes: ‘In the fall of 1863, I 
bought 28 sheep out of a drove, at $4.25 a piece; kept a 
ram lamb of my own, worth $6, which A the cost of 
flock $125. Sold to the butcher 25 lambs, for $143 ; 4 old 
sheep, for $32, and the buck: for $13. Killed 1 lamb, $6, 
and sold 84 pounds of wool for $64.68, (which was sold 
too soon, as it advanced 30 cents per pound) making in 
all $258.68, which is gross profits, cost of keeping not be- 
ing deducted. I now have left 24 ewes, which last fall 
were worth as much as the 28 were the year before, and 
21 lambs, which I expect to sell by the first of May for 
$8 or $10 a piece, which will bring the receipts on account 
of the flock up to $326, or more. 





Syrup from Corn.—J. H. 8., Stillwater, 
Minn., writes that some one advertises to send a receipt 
for one dollar which will instruct one to make syrup from 
corn.—Don’t do it. If any one has a process of any value 
he will go into the manufacture himself and not peddle 
his process for a low price. There are only two ways in 
which corn syrup can be made. One from the stalks 
before the grain is ripe, by expressing the juice and treat- 
ing like sorghum; and the other, from the starch in the 
grain itself, which is achemical process requiring a large 
outlay for apparatus to get a product of doubtful value. 

Preserving Butter.—J. H. Becktel in- 
quires for “the best method of preserving butter made in 
June or July for winter use ?” When butter comes hard 
and yellow, and is well worked, salted, and packed in 
stone pots, and covered with a wet cloth with a layer of 
clean salt over it half an inch thick, and kept in a cool 
cellar, where the air is pure, it will be first rate the next 
winter. If it comes soft, as it sometimes does in hot 
weather, and the buttermilk is notall worked out, or if 
it be not well salted, it will not keep well, and if packed 
with good butter the whole will probably be tainted be- 
fore the hot weather is over. 





How our Soldiers get Fresh Beef. 
Comical Exhibitions,—Among other supplies, a 
drove of beef cattle is usually kept near each army or 
division of the army, from which the requisite number is 
drawn for slaughter, from time to time, and served out 
in rations. These droves accompany moving bodies of 
troops, on foot. When there is a “‘ water base of supplies” 
the animals are taken on transports, usually large steam 
propellers. The transports are anchored in ten or twenty 
feet of water, a little distance from the shore; a side-door 
or gangway is opened, from the main cattle deck, usually 
five or ten feet above the water. The animals are then 
crowded against this, and they plunge into the water one 
by one, often two or three or more at a time, and 
usually head forward but not unfrequently sidewise or 
backward. The animals disappear for a moment, but 
always come up head first, and at once strike out for the 
shore, where they land well washed from filth, and re- 
freshed by the ducking, especially in warm weather. 
Though they look down very wistfully, when about to 
plunge, they always seem to enjoy it afterwards. The 





whole performance is very comical and always attracts 








crowds of officers, soldiers, and others if near, who look 
on by the hour. At City Point we more than once saw 
Gen. Grant among the interested spectators—especially 
toward evening. Sometimes two or three steamers were 
unloading at a time, and half an acre or so of well wash- 
ed cattle accumulated on the shore, before they were 
started for the herd-grounds. Though the tide often run 
yery strong, we never heard of a bullock being lost. 
Cattle are good swimmers. 





Covering Grass Seed.—W. R. Rough, 
Mich., inquires whether the grass seed attachment to 
grain drills should be behind, or before the drill? Always 
behind, and never forward of the tubes, or teeth. If for 
ward of the teeth, a large proportion of the seed will be 
covered too deep. The rain will always cover it deep 
enough. Such smail seeds should never be covered 
more than one-fourth of an inch. The seed has not 
strength to throw up a stem through much depth of soil. 





Plaster, or Gypsum.—It requires four 
hundred and sixty pounds of water to dissolve one 
hundred pounds of gypsum. It must be dissolved before 
it can be of any service in promoting the growth of 
plants. Therefore, see that it is ground as fine as prac- 
ticable, and sowed early in the season. If ground coarse, 
and sowed after spring rains have fallen, only a portion 
of it will be dissolved in time to benefit the young plants. 
Sow from one to three b&shels per acre on young clover. 
There is no danger from sowing it too thick.. On some 
soils, two bushels of gypsum per acre, and a halfa 
bushel of salt, sowed immediately after spring wheat has 
been put in, have a good effect on the crop. 





Poultry Statement.—J. 8. Watkins, 
Bergen Co., N. J., says he keeps fowls for his own use 
solely. He began in 1864, with 22 hens and 2 cocks, and 
lost 8 by disease. ‘‘ They laid 2,793 eggs, which, at the 
average 18 hens, was 155 eggs each. They raised 100 
chickens, which were hatched from 110 of the eggs, 
The fowls are across between the Black Spanish and 
the White Leghorn, and the hens will weigh about 44 
pounds’ each. Every hen wanted to sit at least once, 
and some hatched two broods during the season.” 

Fences, Gates, and Posts.—A lawful 
fence in New-York is 434 feet high. When repairing rail 
fences, keep new rails together. If not peeled, always 
put the bark side down, as they will last much longer 
than with the bark up. A cheap board fence may be 
made with three boards, six inches wide, with a ridge of 
earth in place of the bottom board. Improve rainy days 
in making gates. A laborer who receives thirty dollars 
per month, and board, ought to be able to make a good 
gate in a day, and set the posts and hang it. It will re- 
quire not more than two hours longer to make a good 
gate than a pair of bars. By making the gate to turn.on 
the hee! stile, instead of iron hinges, the expense will be 
only a little more than fora pair of bars.. ..Posts and 
stakes will last many years longer, if well seasoned be- 
fore they are setin the ground. Charred posts will not 
lastas long as those not charred. The bark should al- 
ways be removed, as it hastens their decay. A heavy 
coat of coal tar applied to posts a foot below and a few 
inches above the surface of the ground, will keep them 
from rotting longer than anything else, except thorough 
kyanizing. Posts or stakes made out of the but logs 
will last much longer than the top logs. But-end or top 
end down, will make no difference in durability. 





Buckthorn Seeds.— W. A.,” Marlboro, 
Mass.—We have no doubt that the seeds from the berries 
that have remained since autumn upon the bushes will 
germinate, as they willdo so when exposed all winter 
to the weather in a box of earth. 





Diseased Apple Trees.—J. H. Taylor, 
Siskyou Co., Cal., says that his apple trees are attacked 
by a peculiar disease. The bark splits a few inches 
above the ground, separates from the wood, and ullti- 
mately the tree is girdled. It isimpossible to tell the cause 
of this without examining the specimens. As to treat- 
ment, we should try hervic surgery. On the first appear- 
ance of the trouble, cut out the affected part down to 
sound wood and bark, and put on a liberal plaster of 
grafting clay. This would probably be an effectual 
remedy, if the trouble were caused by insects or fungi. 





Yellow Locust for Vimber.—Yellow 
locust grows very rapidly, and the timber is valuable for 
carriage hubs, for pins and wedges in building ships, for 
fence posts, etc. It is often planted in vacant places in 
the woods, and along the highways. When planted close 
together they grow tall and straight. When standing 
alone too much of their growth goes to branches. If 
the seeds were not planted last fall, they must be put into 
scalding hat water to soften the tough skin, otherwise 
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they will not germinate the present year. Where the 
whole ground is planted to locusts, they should be in drills 
about twelve feet apart, potatoes, beans, or turnips being 
cultivated between the rows for a few seasons, then thin 
out the young trees to about thirty inches apart, and 
prune off the lower branches to nake them grow tall. The 
ravages of the borer have been such in many parts of the 
country as entirely to discourage the planting of locusts, 
fine plantations cf young trees having been destroyed. 





Quince for Stocks.—W. B. Dayton, Ham- 
ilton Co., Ohio.—The Angers quince is a variety which 
originated in a French town of that name. It is distin- 
guished by its rapid growth and is better suited for a 
stock than the slower growing kinds. Any free growing 
variety will probably answer as good a purpose, and there 
are those which are preferred by some nurserymen to the 
Angers. We have not heard that Rea’s Seedling has 
been tried as a stock. It is valued for the large size and 
fine quality of its fruit, but israther scarce as yet. 





Manetti Stock.—The Manetti rose, now so 
largely used as a stock upon which to bud the finer sorts 
of roses, is a seedling variety, raised by a Signor Crevelli, 
and named after Signor Manetti, the director of a botan- 
ical garden, near Lake Como, in Italy. 





Grapes in Spring.—lIn the middle of last 
March, there were very perfect Isabella Grapes, as fresh 
as if just picked, upon our exhibition tables. The speci- 
mens are from Mr. John Cole, Staten Island, who states 
his process as follows: ‘Select a clear day to cut the 
fruit, when every berry is perfect. Provide a box made 
water tight, with the top lid to project over one inch all 
around to keep water out, then lay in the bunches care- 
fully so that they will not touch one another, until the bot- 
tom of the box is filled; then place some strips across 
the box so as to just clear the bunches, and thus fill up 
the box. Put the cover on tight to prevent the water 
from getting in, and place the box in the driest part of the 
garden, down below the frost.” Mr. Cole tried stone jars 
but did not find them to answer as well as wooden boxes, 
The grapes would doubtless have kept much longer. 





The Isabella Grape.—“A Reader,” Bris- 
tol, Penn.—There is probably no help for an Isabella vine 
which will not perfect its fruit. If it has failed for seve- 
ral years in succession, itis best to put a more reliable 
variety, such as the Delaware or Concord, in its place, 





Grape 'Trellises.—A. Kerl, Illinois.—No 
doubt that the cheapest vine trellis is that described in 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist and in the Agriculturist for 
August, 1863. Ifthe facilities are greater for making it 
entirely of wood, the excellent plan of Mr. Knox will 
be found in the April number of the same year. 





Beans.—S. D. Rodman, Niagara Co.: The 
Early Rachel and Refugee are neither of them valued 
when ripe, and would not meet with a ready sale. The 
only colored beans we have seen in the New York mar- 
kets area black variety, known as the “ Turtle Soup 
Bean,” which is sparingly used for bean soup, and a 
brownish sort known as French Beans. Thedemand for 
either sort, as compared with that for the white beans, is 
very limited, and confined to the seed dealers, 





Onions again.-G. A. Harpinger, Snyder 
Co., Pa.—Generally onions cannot be raised from seed in 
localities much south of New York City, but we are un- 
abie to designate the southern limits of successful onion 
culture. In this vicinity and northward, large onions are 
obtained the first year from seed. Where they will not 
perfect, sets must be grown. In this case it takes two 
years to raise the crop. The seeds are early sown 
thickly in shallow drills about 10 inches apart, and when 
the crop matures, in July, the little bulbs are spread in an 
airy room to keep until the next spring, 





His Onions Stopped Growing.--A. 
Pratt, Norfolk Co., Mass., had the growth of his crop of 
onions checked by drouth, and has a lot of small bulbs, 
as well as a quantity of “bull-necks,” or scallions. 
The well developed bulbs may be planted as sets, and if 
any of them throw up flower stems, they must be re- 
moved as soon as they appear. A scallion will probably 
never form a good bulb. It may be well enough to set 
them out to pull for young onions, or “ rare-ripes.” 


A Fine Floral Show.—Mr. Wm. Chorl- 
ton, of Staten Island, has another splendid show of Camel- 
lias at our office. The collection includes Prince Albert, 
Dunlap’s White, Binneyi, Candidissima, Imbricata, 


Mrs. Abby Wilder, Landrethii, Speciosissima, Fordii, 
Myrtifolia, Fimbriata, Wm. Penn, Alba plena, Wilderii, 
Formosa, etc., and other fine varieties. 





The Trumpet Honeysuckle.—“E. E. 
M.,” Minneapolis, Minn,, in reference to the range of this 
plant in the wild state says: “It is found here quite abun- 
dantly in three varieties, yellow, scarlef and dark crim- 
son.” As there are other species of Lonicera besides 
the sempervirens, it will be necessary for us to see 
specimens before the fact of the far northern locality for 
this plant can be considered established. 





Buchanan’s New Rose.—This new rose 
which bears the name of Catherine Sprunt, has been 
cultivated by Mr. Buchanan for several years and is 
now to be sent out as advertised last month. Rose 
fanciers will value this as a welcome addition to the list 
of yellow Tea roses, as it has all the good qualities 
of its parent, the Safrano, with a much better color. 





The Chinese Primrose.—Eliza Preston. 
This is a biennial and suited only to green house culture. 
It is usually raised from the seed. 

Extermination of the Wild Morn- 
ing Glory.—R. J. Kelly, Clark Co., O., says, that this, 
which is a troublesome weed in some parts of the West, 
may be exterminated by turning hogs into the field. He 
had a lot badly infested and the hogs rooted them out. 


Chickweed.—Miss M. E. Coolidge. This oc- 
curs “as a nuisance” only in cold and wet soil, and its 
presence is a pretty sure indication that draining is need- 
ed. In old gardens it will frequently form a complete 
mat over the surface in spring and fall, and is so tena- 
cious of life that it wili flourish when every other plant 
is dead from the cold. 





Unseasonable Insects.—Mr. A. T. Fry- 
lick of Hackensack, N. J., brought to our office in Feb- 
ruary, a box containing grasshoppers, all “alive and 
kicking.” He states that although there was snow upon 
the ground these insects were around his house in 
myriads. The question is: where did they come from, 
and what becomes of them ? 





Large Yield of Squash.—8. T. Ward, 
Middlesex Co., raised from two seeds of Honolulu va- 
riety 1,055 lbs. of squashes, and asks who can beat this. 





Death of an Extensive Farmer.— 
William Wickham Mills, of Smithtown, Suffolk Co., 
L. L., died on the 6th of January, in the 69th year of his 
age. He was one of the largest and most prosperous 
farmers on the Island, having inherited the family estate 
of 1500 acres, which had never been deeded. This he 
increased to over 3000 acres. Mr. Mills was successful as 
a stock breeder, famous for his fine horses and neat 
cattle, and, we believe, was once President of the old 
Suffolk County Agricultural Society. 

Difficult to Anuswer.—A gentleman in 
Ohio writes: ‘‘ Please inform me how, at the present 
prices of produce we can realize the largest profit next 
fall from one acre” a description of which follows. This 
is a specinen of the many unanswerable questions which 
come tous. Aside from the difficulty of seeing how the 
present prices of produce are to be a guide to con- 
clusions, there are many others in the way. If there is 
but one acre, it will of course yield the most as a market 
garden, and the articles to be grown will depend upon 
the facilities for disposing of the product. The most 
profitable piece of land we ever knew of, bore three crops 
the same season ; lettuce in the spring, which was out 
of the way in time for tomatoes and celery. An acre of 
land devoted to any of the field crops will not amount to 
much at any rate, but if one has the time to make a. 
garden of it, it can usually be made profitable. Cabbages 
might pay better for either feeding or marketing than 
anything else, and peas or lettuce might be taken off first. 





Loaning the Agriculturist.—A sub. 
scriber in Charlestown, Ind., asks if it is right to loan 
his paper to his neighbors, and complains that his numbers 
get worn out, while those who borrow them receive for 
nothing all the benefit which he pays for. This is a ques- 
tion which every one must decide for himself, as in all 
other cases of bestowing charity. If alms-giving en- 
courages laziness it becomes wrong, while properly exer- 
cised it does great good. We should cheerfully Joan the 
paper to worthy people who were unable to pay for it, 
and to those who were able to take it and did not, we 
should loan this copy with this article marked, and 
probably the trouble will cease, 





Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual. 
—The 2d and 3d volumes of The Young Farmer’s Manual 
are now in the printer’s hands, and will be given to the 
public before long, uniform with what must now be 
called Vol.1. The 2d is on—How to Make Farming 
Pay, The 34—On The Cultivation of Various Crops. 





A Hint to Law-Makers.—wW. G. G, 
Gratacap sensibly suggests a source which has been 
overlooked in the framing of our revenue laws, As 
numerous two-legged marauders, without feathers, per- 
sist in killing his two-legged feathered friends who de- 
stroy the insects which prey upon his fruit, he asks that 
there be a tax on promiscuous shooting, as well as upon 
useful employments, and suggests that the place for 
those who are so fond of pulling the trigger is at the 
army front. Farmers, doctors, picklers, and all the 
curing professions are taxed, and we do not see why the 
killers should go free. Tax the bird destroyers. 





About * Earth Glasses.’°—A “Dr.” 
Andrews sends out circulars offering "for $10 and 25 three 
cent stamps, to send a pair of ‘“‘ Earth Glasses,” by wear- 
ing which he says one ‘‘can see into the ground and 
through rocks, rubbish, water, &c., just the same as we 
usually see objects on the top of the earth, or as Owls, 
Bats, &c., see at night.” The Agriculturist is furnished 
for $1.50 per year, and with it any one can see through 
this and many other similar humbugs. Don’t be swin- 
died by “Dr.” Andrews, or any of his class. 





Mangoes.—“ Subscriber,” Delaware County, 
Pa.—The pickles called mangoes are unripe musk- 
melons, about the size of a large orange, stuffed with 
chopped cabbage, horseradish, mustard seed, allspice, 
and any other condiments that may be fancied. 

Hard Soap. — Several contributors write 
that having tried the recipe (No. 1) for making hard soap 
published in the March Agriculturist, they found it to 
produce a good article, but not in as large quantity as 
there represented. Instead of 40 Ibs.,only from 9 to 15 
pounds are reported. 

Onion Sower Wanted.—W. Jackson, 
Oneida Co., N. Y., inquires for an onion seed drill as de- 
scribed by J. Dennis, writer of Essay No. 3, in the pam- 
phlet on Onion Culture. Those having the article for 
sale should advertise it. % 

Smoked Meat Packed in Salt.— 
“S. W.,” of Oyster Bay, writes: “In the March 
‘Basket’ you recommend packing smoked meat in dry 
salt. I tried it one year; the salt attracted moisture, 
and kept the meat soft; hence, when exposed, the flies 
troubled it. Since then, I have hung it in a perfectly 
dark, dry room, and it has kept satisfactorily.” 


Forty Million Newspapers,—The 
“American News Company,” of this city, which supplies 
dealers throughout the country with newspapers, maga- 
zines, books and stationery, reports about forty million 
newspapers as having been distributed by the 70 employ- 
ees of the Company during eleven months of last year, 
In that time the receip!s amounted to $2,226,372, and the 
packing paper and twine cost $12,000 ! 

Best Kind of Pumps. — Several sub- 
scribers have inquired for ‘* the best kind of pumps?” 
For a pump out of doors, the common chain pump suits 
us better than any of the same price, for wells of moder- 
ate depth, as water will not freeze up in it. When the 
combined suction and lifting pump is used where water 
will freeze, careless people will not always raise the 
handle to let the water down. For this reason, the 
pump is often frozen up and the pipe bursts. If a well be 
deep, and a small vent hole be made in the pipe of a 
lifting pump, above the piston, the water will run out 
sufficiently before it freezes. 





Mother’s Picture Alphabet.—Messrs. 
Carleton & Porter have issued a most beautiful volume, 
designed for small children just beginning to learn to read. 
It contains 56 pages considerably larger than a large 
school atlas, with a splendid full page engraving for each 
letter of the alphabet, and a page of simple words in 
rhyme opposite—the whole well calculated to “ stimulate 
investigation, improve the taste, and give pleasant and 
instructive employment.” It is superior to any thing of 
the kind we have seen in this country. It has been about 
a year in preparation, and the engravings alone cost 
nearly $2000. The price is $2. 

Corn Husks Wanted.—Some of the pub- 
lishers of newspapers in New-York City intend to test 
the feasibility of making paper from corn husks or 
shucks, and they advertise for a supply of the material. 
A notice given in the daily papers says they wish‘ pro- 
posals from every town, county and State in the United 
States for supplying clean, sound and well dried husks, 
as the same are stripped from the ripe corn—the husks to 
be baled in even hundreds of pounds, and delivered at 
railroad stations.” Proposals to be addressed to Mr. D, 





H, Craig, Agent of the Associated Press, N, Y, ity, 
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Fourth Annual Strawberry Show. 
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The success of former Exhibitions has induced the 
Proprietor of the Agriculturist to hold another Show of 
Strawberries the coming season, under the auspices 
and direction of the Fruit-Growers’ Meeting. At a re- 
cent meeting, a Committee, consisting of R. G. Par- 
dee, Wm. S. Carpenter, C. Taber, ‘T'. Cavanagh, and 
G. W. Huntsman, was appointed, to make arrange 
ments for the Exhibition. The Committee, in order to ac 
commodate early and late varieties, decided to hold Ex- 
hibitions on June 8th, and on June 15th, the two days 
Sorming one Exhibition. The fruit must all be on the 
tables by one o’clock on the days above mentioned. The 
Secretary of the Fruit-Growers’ Meeting will be in at- 
tendance to take charge of the fruit. At one o’clock the 
doors will be closed to allow the Judges to make their 
examination, after which they will be thrown open to the 
public. The Judges will report afterthe second Exhibi- 
tion, and will make the awards to the best fruit shown on 
both occasions. The following gentlemen have been 
selected as Judges: S, B. Parsons, Chas. Downing, 
B. C. Townsend, S. B. Conover, J. W. Degraw. 

SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
1,—Best Strawberry, new or old, size, beauty and ex- 


How to Cultivate Sweet Potatoes. 
—The following, from Mr. J. C. Thompson, Staten 
Island, came too late to be used in the notes on page 
154, and we give it here. Mr. T. is one of the most 
successful growers in the vicinity of New-York. He 
requests us to say that he has no plants for sale: “For 
garden culture, fine, well-rotted manure is deposited in 
strips three feet apart, upon undug ground, Make the 
ground fine between the rows of manure, and throw the 
pulverized earth upon the manure, thus forming sharp 
ridges about ten inches high. This should be dcne in 
April, or early in May, when the ground is in good work- 
ing order. Let it stand till planting time,—from May 
1%th to June 10th,—then rake off the sharp edge of the 
ridge, so that it is a little fat on top. Set the plants 12 to 
15 inches apart. When they have run 10 to 12 inches, 
break down the ridges. Usea fork, and run it down quite 
close to the plants, turowing the earth into the furrow. 
This leaves the plants standing on a thin ridge of earth. 
Then. with the edge of ‘he fork, knock out the earth be- 
tween each plant. Ew, plant will now stand upon a 
separate mound. This process cleans them thoroughly, 
and should be performed in dry, hot weather. Make the 
earth which has been removed as fine as possible, and re- 
form the ridges in an oval, or crowning shape, on top. 
This moving and fineing the earth the second time pre- 





Before these words reach the eye of the read- 
er, all that was mortal of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
will have been laid in the earth, We do not 
propose to write his eulogy, for it has been 
spoken in every loyal dwelling throughout the 
land, and the private grief in every household, 
not less than the ostentatious mourning of this 
great City, with its drapery of black, and the 
almost total suspension of its traffic for many 
days, tell how universal and sincere is the sor- 
row of the people. Probably never did the 
death of any one man come to the hearts of so 
many as a personal bereavement. Without 
brilliant gifts or great acquirements, of humble 
birth, and no greater opportunities than are 
open to every farmer boy who reads this no- 


vents its cuking, and gives just the condition required,— : Cellence considered ............2..2sscceccccece: $5 
soft soil at the sides. As the vines run, lay them on top tice, he had a greater share of the love and trust —— be ap ones varieties—(1 poe ~eepeeni sees 4 
of the ridges once or twice, and keep out weeds, and @ of the people, than was ever possessed by any § 4.—Largest and best collection of Strawberries...... 5 
they will soon cover the ground. Treated in this way, i Sse A x 5.—Best show of Strawberries in bearing (on plants). 5 
dry weather does not affect them. grew them at the Single individual. The general deep grief at his $ext muarat verioty—Cire. quaris). --..s0s. sdeaes 3 
rate of over 400 bushels to the acre last summer.” death enables us to see the great lesson of his J 8.—Best pint White Strawberries... ... ip see 
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life: that sincerity of purpose, a determination ff 10.—Best new seedling, fruited at least two years, but 


To Hive a Swarm of Bees.—Mr. Jones never offered for sale or exhibition, a bearing plant 


of Dutchess Co., N, ¥., communicates a convenient way ™ to do right, and a kindliness of heart, ennoble the apnea eas peg tp el pene tein 
of ‘hiving a swarimn of bees. He says: “ Take a long pole : : 11.—Best collection of the newer imported varieties. .» 2 
8 highest as well asthe humblest. Without these, ff jo"—Rest show of Strawberries pews sry on a city or 


and make the s‘nall end bulky by wrapping paper around 
it, making it abb-1it as thick as a man’s arm, and half as 
long; then dind a black cloth around it, (I draw an old 
woolen stocking over it,) and secure it with a cord, then 
when the bees are swarming, as soon as they attempt to 
settle, put that end of the pole in the place where they 
are about lighting, and usually they settle on it immedi- 
ately, but should they persist in settling on the limb, or 
whatever it is, jar it, so as to disturb them, and they will 
leave it for the pole; then lay it gently down and set the 
hive overthem., Sometimes when fastened pretty firmly 
on the pole it is expedient to shake it a little to make 
them leave it for the hive. We have tried this plan for 
years, and have seldom failed in bringing them down.” 


village lot (25x100 feet)......... eer pO mn. 2 
13,—For the best pint of Agriculturist, Russell’s Pro- 
lific, Brooklyn Scarlet, Monitor, Col. Ellsworth, 
Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, Hovey, Buffalo, 
Burr’s New Pine, and Hooker, $1 each.... ....48 


C. TABER, Sec. of Com. 

The Strawberry Plants Sent.—The 
distribution of these by mail began April 3d, and to-day 
(April 21) we have sent off the last applied for to this 
date—a little sooner than we expected, as the season is 
fully a week earlier than usual. Above 20,000 of these 
have been mailed in turned wooden boxes, made for us 
by Newton & Thompson, of Brandon, Vt. The others, 
going to clubs, or in parcels of four or more plants, have 
mostly gone in paper packages. In both cases, the 
plants were first enveloped in damp moss, and then 
wrapped in oil-cloth. Those sent this spring, are, of 
course, smaller than those distributed in autumn, as 
those had a longer growth, but these now sent are vigor- 
ous and well-rooted. The boxes are partially an experi- 
ment, but from our trials of keeping plants in them in 
warm localities, and for severab days, and even weeks, 
we have great hopes of perfect success. If those thus 
packed now all goin good order, the plan will be an ex- 
cellent one, and must come into general use. We have 
sent plants to all new subscribers (and those failing last 
autumn) who have applied for them, and forwarded the 
five cents for postage, packing, etc. Further applications 
now coming in will be filled daily——_N. BB.—A plant 
will be sent to every new subscriber now received before 
the plants become too far advanced to take up, if the ap 
plication be made, and the usual five cents be forwarded 
with the subscription. These plants, thus offered, are 
each worth, at the market rates, half the subscription 
price, Any person forming a club, or filling up a pre- 
vious club to twenty subscribers, will receive a dozen 
plants, sent post paid. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN would have been officially 
mourned as the President, but -being true, 
just and kind, all good people grieve. We 
can not better express our estimate of the Na- 
tion’s loss, than by recording the just portrait- 
ure of this greatest and best of American citi- 
zens, in the words of adistinguished clergyman: 

“ Our beloved President, who had enshrined 
himself not merely in the confidence, the re- 
spect and gratitude of the people, but in their 
very hearts, as their true friend, adviser, repre- 
sentative and brother; whom the nation loved 
as much as it revered; who had soothed our 
angry impatience in this fearful struggle with 
his gentle moderation and passionless calm ; 
who had been the head of the nation, and not 
chief of a successful party; and had treated 
our enemies like rebellious children, and not as 
foreign foes, providing even in their chastise- 
ment for mercy and penitent restoration; our 
prudent, firm, humble, reverential, God-fearing 
President is dead ! 

The assassin’s hand has reached him who 
was belted round with a nation’s devotion, and 
whom a million soldiers. have hitherto encircled 
with their watchful guardianship. Panoplied 
in honesty and simplicity of purpose, too uni- 
versally well-disposed to believe in danger to 
himself, free from ambition, self-consequence 
and show, he has always shown a fearless 
heart, gone often to the front, made himself ac- 
cessible to all at home, trusted the people, 
joined their amusements, answered their sum- 
mons, and laid himself open every day to the 
malice and murderous chances of domestic 
foes. It seemed asif no man could raise his 
hand against that meek ruler, or confront with 
purpose of injury that loving eye, that sorrow- 
stricken face, ploughed with care, and watch- 
ings and tears! So marked with upright patient 
purposes of good to all, of justice and mercy, 
of sagacious, roundabout wisdom, was his 
homely paternal countenance, that I do not 
wonder that his murderer killed him from be- 
hind, and could not face the look that would 
have disarmed him in the very moment of his 
criminal madness.” 








Skilled Labor for the Farm or 
Garden.—American farmers need labor, and pay a 
high price for it. They are obliged to put up with a very 
poor kind, and almost all of this foreign. We have long 
needed the ability to select from the crowded labor 
market of Europe just such men and women as we 
want, without going there. There are thousands of 
good farm hands, shepherds, herdsmen, etc., gardeners, 
and young men, with or without families, of every craft, 
ready «°:) anxious to come to free America, and would, 
did they knew that homes, with steady employment, are 
sure when they arrive. A company has been formed to 
do this really benevolent work, which bids fair to be 
profitable to the company, and of great benefit to all 
who import labor through its agency. We have 
watched this matter with interest from its inception, 
and know it te be in responsible and excellent hands, 
Persons who have been brought out to this country, 
selected by the workingmen’s committees and agencies, 
with which the company is in connection, have given 
great satisfaction. See last page of the April number. 





Refrigerators.—Housekeepers who do not 
have a constant supply of ice on hand during warm 
weather, are at their wits’ end to preserve meats, fruits, 
etc. Those who use ice, and keep it in home-made con- 
trivances, are still very far from enjoying all its conveni- 
ences and advantages. A good refrigerator is essential, 
for convenience, for economy of ice, for security in many 
ways. There are many forms, but none more philoso- 
phical or handy than the one advertised by Lesley & 
Elliott,—the “ Polar Refrigerator.” This maintains a 
dry and cold atmosphere, preserves the ice from contact 

* even with impure air, the water from the ice collecting 
in a reservoir, while the situation of the ice-holder in 
the middle divides the space into two chambers, which 
are each furnished with locks. One side may thus be 
opened without affecting thé temperature of the other. 
We speak from a year’s experience in using one. 


Flax and Hops—Very Valuable In- 
formation.—These Manuals have been prepared from 
the Essays on these subjects, with many instructive en- 
gravings. That on the Culture and Management o1 
Hops is ready for delivery. It ‘contains the recorded 
experience of eleven practical hop-growers, to three os 
whom the prizes were awarded. The Flax-Book, con- 
taining about 64 pages, will consist of the seven 
Prize Essays, and the gist of some twenty more; 
the amount of labor required in its preparation has 
delayed ita little, but it will be ready for delivery soon 
after the Ist of May. These pamphlets will each con 
stitute the most complete hand-books for the American 
farmer ever published on the subjects of which they 
treat respectively. They are fully illustrated. Price o. 
the Hop Culture, 40 cents ; of the Flax Culture, 50 cents. 


Lioyd Maps.—H. H. Loyd & Co. have sent They will be sent by mail post-paid, at this price. 


us a number of excellent and well-finished large maps, 
in~’sding those of the United States, of New-York, of 
New-Jersey, etc. We have already spoken favorably of 
the reliarle character of this house. fer their ad- 
vertisement. (Nute the initial letters W.H,) 





The Practical Farmer.—J. T. Mapes 
and others, ask what has become of the Practical Farmer. 
It died months ago, there not being a demand for that 
particular style of journal. 
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Fig. 1.—LAPPED FURROW SLICES. 


Plowing Sward Ground. 

There are three ways of turning under a 
sward in common use, which we propose to con- 
sider briefly. They are known as “lapped- 
furrow plowing,” “ flat-furrow plowing,” and 
“ plowing with the sod-and-subsoil plow,” which 
ought to be called “ sod-and-deep-soil plow,” for 
they are not subsoil plows in any sense in 
which that term is properly used. 


HOW TO PLOW WITH LAPPED FURROW SLICES. 


This operation is illustrated by figure 1, in 
which the slice is shown as it would appear if 
the plow were withdrawn from the furrow. The 
slices being about 12 inches wide, 7 deep, and 
lapping about 3 inches. S, S, S, are the slices; 
G, G, G, the grass sides; ¥, the old furrow, 2", 
the new furrow. To turn lapped furrow slices, 
if the team be horses, adjust the traces so 
that the whiffletrees will just clear their heels 
when the team is turning round. Change the 
land pin, dial clevis, or the index at the hind 
end of the plow beam, whichever may be attach- 
ed, until the plow will run level and true di- 
rectly after the team. The first furrow will 
necessarily be turned flat. In turning the 
second, drive the team close to the last furrow 
slice and Jean the plow handles to the left until 
the furrow slice will just lap a little, say not 
more than an inch on the one turned first. If 
the double whiffletree, or “evener” be more 
than thirty two inches from the middle to the 
point where the whiftletrees are attached to 
it, it will be better to shorten it, as it is impos- 
sible to make some plows run right by adjust- 
ing the clevis, if the double whiffletree is a little 
too long. If it is so, and the plow is adjusted to 
cut a furrow slice eleven or twelve inches wide, 
the plow must move more or less sidewise, 
which makes it hold harder and draw harder. 

After one round has been plowed, the plow 
must be adjusted very gradually to cut a little 
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Fig. 2.—FLAT FURROW SLICES. 


wider or narrower, deeper or more shallow, 
as may be required to lap the last turned fur- 
row slice about three inches on the other. The 
plow should always be held as erect as practi- 
cable. If the furrow slice be left standing too 
much on its lower edge, the plow must be ad- 
Justed to run more shallow until it will turn the 








slice just right, or it must be made to cut a 
wider slice and of the same depth, in order to 
turn well. The form of the plow will always 
determine which of these ways may be adopted. 
If the mold-board be of such a form as is not 
calculated for turning deep furrows, the plow 
must be adjusted to run more shallow and to 
cut narrower until it will turn the slices in the 
desired position. It is always essential when 
plowing sod ground either with lapped or flat 
furrow slices, to have the plow cut a certain 
depth and width in order to turn well, which 
must be determined by the form of the mold 
board. The most desirable form of a plow for 
turning lapped furrow slices is wide at the base, 
and proportionably narrow at the top of the 
mold board, with a sharp coulter or a broad 
and sharp wing on the point, for cutting the 
furrow slices entirely loose. 


* 
HOW TO TURN FLAT FURROW SLICES. 

The “ flat furrow ” involves a complete inver- 
sion of the sod, as shown in fig. 2, which is par- 
ticularly desirable on light loamy soils, where 
very rapid decomposition of the sod is not sought. 

For turning flat furrow slices, the plow should 
be adjusted as for any other plowing, except 
the coulter should be set so as to cut under a 
little instead of straight down; and the clevis 
must be set so that the plow will cut not quite 
wide enough when the handles are held straight. 
In plowing, the handles must be inclined more 
or less to the right. A plow having a narrow 





base and broad at the top of the mold board, 


is desirable. ‘The width of the furrow slices 
must be greater in proportion to the depth, es- 
pecially when turned with certain plows. With 
some plows it is quite difficult to turn a flat fur- 
row, while with others, either flat or lapped 
slices may be turned as described. When a 
plow runs seven or eight inches deep in order 
to turn the slices flat, it must cut from fourteen 
to sixteen inches wide. A skillful plowman 
will soon learn how to adjust to turn a flat slice. 
But, where it is desirable to plow much land 
with flat furrow slices, a plow should be obtain- 
ed that is better adapted to turning flat, than 
lapped furrows. 
PLOWING WITH THE S80D-AND-DEEP-SOIL PLOW. 
These plows are familiarly known as Michi- 
gan, or Double plows. They include all those 
plows which have a small plow attached to the 
beam in front of a large one, and are or should 
be used only in deep soil. The engravings (figs. 
3 and 4,) illustrate the working of these plows 
when cutting a slice about as deep as wide. 
The little plow, or “skimmer,” as it is appropri- 
ately termed, cuts a slice of turf about half the 
width of the furrow and turns it over flat, laying 
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the big plow follows, turning this doubled up 

sod into the bottom of the furrow and burying 

it (D) under the loam (Z). When a propor- 

tionally wider furrow is plowed, the same effect 
Z 





takes place, but with less regularity. If, how- 
ever, the slice cut is so narrow that the skim- 
mer slice is turned off into the furrow, F, then 
the sod is buried flat in the bottom of the fur- 
row. Thus used these plows are very useful in 
a sort of trench-plowing, where it is desirable- 
to bury the top soil, or a dressing of manure, 
12 inches or more beneath the surface, The 
top soil may be quite deeply and thoroughly 
worked without stirring the sods or manure. 
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Draught of Heavy and Light Plows. 
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The momentum of a plow in its passage 
through the soil is not an appreciable force. 
There is no advantage arising from the use 
of a heavy plow, from its relieving the team 
in overcoming obstacles. On the contrary, 
there is considerable disadvantage in the 
draught of a heavy plow, as every unnecessary 
pound absorbs a certain proportion of the effec- 
tive muscular force of the team. If a plow 
weighing one hundred pounds, which is heavier 
than many good plows, be sufficiently strong, 
the addition to its weight of thirty or more 
pounds will tax the team to haul that unneces- 
sary weight from day to day, to no purpose. 
A dynamometer (or draft-measurer) is not deli- 
cate enough to indicate the difference which 
there actually is between the draught of light 
and heavy plows. Ifa plow cuts a furrow slice 
one foot wide, then in plowing one acre, if it 
weigh thirty pounds more than is necessary, it 
will absorb an amount of the effective force of 
a team sufficient to move 1,980 Ibs., a distance 
of one eighth of a mile, dragging it along on 
the ground. These facts lead us to discourage 
the use of unnecessarily heavy plows, out of 
regard to the teams, if not to the plowmen. 


—_—_ Set OO 
The Agricultural Department. 


——o—. 
This concern, which scems to be a nonde- 
script hybrid between a newspaper office and a 
seed shop, still manifests its tenacity of life. It 
still performs its functions as they are under- 
stood by the individual at the head of the 
establishment, and its monthly reports and 
packages of seeds are persistently issued. The 
“monthly report” for March is before us, and 
taken as a specimen of a Government Agricul- 
tural paper, which is printed out of the taxes 
of farmers and others, and sent “ free, gratis, for 
nothing” to the friends of Members of Congress, 
it is as good as could be expected. The spirit 
of “hifalutin” still lives and spreads itself in an 
article on the grasses, where we have quotations 
from the Bible, Ruskin, and the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, strung together by 
the finest kind of writing. In proof of which 
see the following specimen : 
“What country is more adorned than that 
which is covered with the grasses; the hill-sides 





clothed in their green vestment, and the more 
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level meadows of mingled grass and flowers, 
giving promise of the abundant hay harvests, 
whilst the wooded crests rustle their leaves to 
the passing breezes, and protect the farm stock, 
with their deep shades, from the mid-day sul- 
triness? And what man fitted for country life 
but finds one of his highest and purest pleasure 
when, of a Sabbath day, he walks among his 
stock grazing on sunny slopes covered with 
green carpets, and adorned with the flowers of 
May and the yellow dandelion? His cows, 
fragrant with the grasses they have eaten, re- 
pose beneath the shade of the trees, and his 
fleecy sheep gather around him, testifying their 
affection for him who provides these pastures 
and guards them from danger. Well indeed 
might the angels rejoice, as, contemplating the 
Almighty power, they beheld the dark land 
clothed in living green, when the Creator com- 
manded it to bring forth grass, the food of the 
nobler and more useful animals that were to 
follow.” 

Now that is what we call “pooty tasted.” 
This is not a country newspaper nor a school- 
girl’s composition we quote, but an official do- 
cument, emanating from a Department of our 
Government, printed on government paper at 
government expense—or rather, reader, at your 
expense. When some future D’Israeli makes 
up the “ Curiosities of American Literature” he 
must not overlook the publications of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The attempt to issue 
an agricultural paper at Washington being a 
failure, its efforts at conducting a government 
seed business are not the lessso. While we 
frankly admit that the seed shop is a decided 
benefit to those who have gardens and truck 
patches around Washington, as the proprictors 
of these can get seed without cost to themselves, 
the concern is to other people a nuisance. A 
gentleman of our acquaintance was informed by 
the Department that it had sent hima valuable 
collection of seeds. Being on the lookout for 
novelties, we requested him to show us the 
parcel when it arrived. The “valuable package 
of seeds” came and here is a list of its contents: 
Double Curled Parsley, Tuscarora Corn, Apple 
Pie Melon, Flack’s Victory Pea, Long Red 
Mangel-Wurzel, Tuscarora Corn (this being so 
“valuable” it was duplicated), Improved Long 
Orange Carrot, Large White Lima Beans, 
White Turnip Radish, Mountain Sweet Water- 
melon. Now, with the exception of Flack’s 
Victory Pea—which by the way is the wrong 
name—there is not a thing which may not be 
bought at any country store, out of the most 
meagre assortment of Shaker garden seeds. 
This is a fair specimen of what the Department 
does in the seed business. The Department 
. knows that it does not meet. the expectations of 
the agricultural community, and it tries to make 
capital among agriculturists by this kind of 
seed distribution. Knowing the influence of the 
local agricultural societies, the Department 
makes them the special recipients of these “valu- 
able seeds.” We have in mind the experience 
of a friend, who was Secretary of one of these 
societies, in one of our best agricultural com- 
munities. From his official position, our friend 
was inundated with these “ valuable seeds” by 
the wheelbarrow load, and finding that he could 
not get the members of the society to take the 
old stuff from that Philadelphia Seed store off 
his hands, he had to take some trouble to get rid 
of it. A place was hired in a store in a neigh- 
boring town and stocked with these “ valuable 
seeds” which were sold for the benefit of the 
society, while the grain seeds he used to feed 
his chickens, and very fat chickens he made at 
Uncle Sam’s expense. A system so useless, so 
stupid, and so injurious to the seed dealers of 
the country could not be persisted in, by any 





one but the present head of the Department. 
We can scarcely take up an agricultural paper 
without finding expressions of disapprobation 
in regard to the mismanagement of its affairs. 
The Prairie Farmer, whose editor has recently 
passed some time at the Capital, says: “ Not 
fully knowing the facts of the case, and wishing 
to dono harm from over-zeal, we have waited 
until now for our say, and after a week spent 
in Washington, in free intercourse with many 
who are familiar with the institution, among 
them many members of Congress (who would 
demand the removal of the Commissfoner, if 
they thought such a demand would avail any- 
thing), and from personal observations, we have 
been compelled to the conclusion that the De- 
partment can and ought to have a more com- 
petent Commissioner, and one more acceptable 
to the agricultural people of the country.” The 
agricultural press throughout the country has 
expressed the wish of the agricultural people 
that this thing shall be reformed altogether. 
Eminent and scientific men and influential mem- 
bers of Congress are with the agricultural com- 
munity in this matter, and we doubt not that 
when the weightier national matters have ceased 
to occupy the attention of the Executive that he 
will give heed to their remonstrances, and a 
person who is not suited to the position will be 
no longer kept as an encumbrance on the work- 
ing of the Department. Should all these fail it 
only remains for the people to take the mat- 
ter in hand and demand of their represen- 
tatives that the Department shall have no 
funds to squander, or that it be abolished. 
Congress has given money enough and the 
Department has an efficient corps of subordi- 
nates, all that is needed is a head. 
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How to Plant Potatoes. 


Potatoes require different management on 
different soils. If planted as deeply on heavy 
soils as on those light or sandy soils where pota- 
toes are often made the staple crop, the yield 
would not be so great, and much more labor 
would be required to digthem. When potatoes 
are planted on heavy soils in sod, it isa good 
way to plow the ground with lapped furrow 
slices, and to drop the sets in the channels 
formed by the lapping of one slice on another, 
which will be equivalent to planting the pota- 
toes 2 or 3 inches deep. The plowing must be 
performed in a workmanlike manner, with 
straight furrows, 6 or 7 inches deep. This will 
require a good plow with a sharp point, a sharp 
and well-adjusted coulter, and a good plowman. 
With a reversible mold board plow, one should 
begin at the side of the field and plow back 
and forth until it is finished. With a common 
plow it is best to strike out lands six or eight 
rods wide, to have few dead furrows, leaving 
the headland about ten or twelve feet wide. 

If it be desirable to have the rows 380 inches 
apart, which is far enough for potatoes, adjust 
the plow to cut a furrow slice ten inches wide 
and five or six inches deep. This size of furrow 
slice will be of good proportion to turn well. 
The ground should not be harrowed after plow- 
ing. If it be desirable to have the rows two 
ways, the ground may be marked across the 
furrows with a light horse-marker, or with a 
log chain. A skillful workman will drop them 
in straight rows without a mark, walking across 
the furrows. When the ground is not in sod, 
plow with narrow furrow slices, harrow, roll if 
there be lumps, mark out with a small plow, 
and drop the sets as directed for sod ground. 





Whenever the place fora hill is not deep enough, 
the man who drops the sets may press each 
one deeper into the soil with his foot. When 
the drills are not too deep it is well to al- 
ways step on the sets as they are dropped. 


How to Cover Them.—When the sets are drop- 
ped as directed, they may be covered expedi- 
tiously with hand hoes. But the covering may 
be done very much faster and easier with a 
horse and rude contrivance made in the follow- 
ing manner: Fasten a chain to each end of a 
piece of plank about four feet long and eight 
or ten inches wide; hitch a horse one side of 
the middle of the chain, and drive him between 
two rows, drawing the plank sidewise after 
him, with a man standing on it. This will cov- 
er two rows at a time very well. Where the 
ground is moderately mellow, and not stony 
we sometimes turn a harrow upside down, using 
two horses to cover three rows at once. The 
crotch of a tree drawn either end foremost, 
makes an excellent implement for covering pota- 
toes, as it may be made large enough to cover 
four rows at once, if the soil is not too hard. 
But on heavy sod ground just plowed, the plank 
above described will be found most effective. 
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Relative Profits of Hog and Cattle Raising. 

The constant sale off the farm of animals 
which were grown upon it is one of the most 
surely and thoroughly exhausting practices, 
for farmers thus remove just those elements of 
fertility most readily exhausted and most ex- 
pensive to replace. A correspondent, “J. S. B.,” 
of M’Henry County, Ind., writes in regard to 
the so-called “hogging” system of the West, 
as follows below. At the East hogs occupy a 
very different position, being emphatically ma- 
nure makers, and converting more inert vege- 
table matter into good manure, than any other 
kind of stock. 

“Tt appears to me that the comparative ad- 
vantages of hog-raising and cattle raising are 
not fully understood, out here in the West. Our 
farmers are looking to immediate results—to the 
amount of money put into their pockets, rather 
than to the condition of their farms, and the im- 
provement of their lands. My observation is, 
that although hog-raising puts money into 
the pocket of the farmer for the present, it per- 
manently damages him more than enough to 
cover all his present profits, Dr. Franklin’s 
maxim, that continual taking out and never 
putting in will soon find the bottom of the meal 
tub, is applicable to the land, which must nec- 
essarily be run down by continual cropping, 
without making proper réturns. The hog con- 
sumes next to none of the rough feed of the 
farm; must have the grain, the corn in the 
ear; he eats neither the stalks of the corn, the 
straw of the wheat, nor hay, but he must have 
the best of every thing. A farmer in this vicin- 
ity, who is a great hog-raiser, when asked by a 
neighbor how he always had such good hogs, 
replied that he always fed his hogs with a “corn 
shovel,”—that is, he gave them plenty of grain. 
Another who is equally famous for fine horses 
and cattle, gave as the reason of his success, 
that he always rubbed his horses off in the 
morning with locks of hay left in their man- 
gers. Generous feeding in both cases, The 
cattle and the horses consume the rough mate- 
rial raised upon the farm, converting it into ma- 
nure to be returned to replenish the exhausted 
soil, while the hogs, as treated_in the West, make 
little or no manure, and consume a greater and 
more important and valuable part of the crops 
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Thus it is that our western farms are fast being 
depleted, losing all of their virgin richness by 
our persistent “hogging.” The land of the 
above mentioned hog-breeder, is a fit illustra- 
tion of this. Upon three farms he owns, there 
is but one gate and not a single pair of bars. 
His land is exhausted so it will not bring half 
acrop of corn. Year after year the same fields 
have been worn, and now they look white and 
barren; yet he is said to make money. His 
neighbor, the cattle breeder, can at any time get 
double the price for his land, simply because he 
has not “hogged” his farm. Is not the conclu- 
sion just that hog-raising, although it may bring 
present gain, will result in permanent injury, 
and that the western farmer through sheer ex- 
haustion of his lands, will be compelled to re- 
sort to cattle and sheep raising in imitation of 
his eastern neighbors, to recuperate the exhaust- 
ed energies of his naturally fertile soil ?” 

[Note.—The least exhausting system of farming 
is, buying animals which have their growth and 
fattening them for market. The most exhaust- 
ing is selling grain and hay, without buying fer- 
tilizers. ‘“Hogging,” as practised in many parts 
of the West, approaches very nearly to this lat- 
ter course; and even were the manure all saved 
and made the most of, the draught upon the 
phosphates of the soil would be immense.] 
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Horses at Pasture. 
oo 

Every horse in the country ought, if possible, 
to have at least a few weeks run in the pasture. 
It will do for him what no kind of medicine or 
nursing can do as well. It will improve his 
hoofs, his hair and skin, his wind, digestion, 
and blood, will take out stiffness and lameness, 
and put on flesh, and infuse new life generally. 

Before turning horses out, it is well to accus- 
tom them gradually to that kind of food, by cut- 
ting a little grass for them each day, or allowing 
them to “ bait” for an hour or so daily in the 
back-yard. And when let out, they should not 
have “flush” feed at first, as they will be likely 
to over-eat, and injure themselves both in their 
looks and their wind. The best grass for 
a horse pasture is a mixture of Timothy, 
Blue grass, and Red Top. Horses relish this 
feed better when it is moderately short. When 
they are to be turned out for any length of 
time, and not to be used much in the mean- 
while, they should have on only a light pair of 
shoes, This will allow the hoofs to come in 
close contact with the soft earth, and will pre- 
vent contraction. Where horses can not enjoy 
pasturage, they should have fresh cut grass as 
often as convenient, and should have their stall 
floors covered with tan bark, or better, have 
the planks taken up and clay floors laid. 
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Management of Working Oxen. 
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It is not so much hard labor that heats oxen 
and makes them loll in warm weather, as the 
ill treatment of rough and abusive drivers. 
Treat them with gentleness when at work; feed 
them well and regularly three times a day, with 
cut hay and straw wet with water, sprinkled 
with oat and Indian corn meal, at least twelve 
quarts, besides some roots daily; let them have 
clean water as often as they are fed, and not 
require them to drink that which is impure, 
or stagnant; give them at least two hours after 
feeding to chew the cud and rest, and they will 
perform a vast amount of hard work, and in- 
crease in flesh at the same time, and will usu- 
ally be found to be more convenient for many 








purposes than horses. Let it be reiterated that 
it is not the hard labor that oxen perform that 
exhausts their energies. Oxen were made for 
hard service: and if treated kindly and care- 
fully, they will labor hard every day, and still 
grow fat. But when fed a stinted allowance of 
poor hay and meal, worried and abused by a 
bawling, ill-natured driver, who incessantly ap- 
plies the lash or goad, and dragged out by 
carrying on their necks a huge cart tongue, 
from morning till night, their strength fails, and 
sensible people are lead to conclude that they 
cannot endure the heat like a horse. 
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Reclaiming Bog Land.....II. 
PRACTICAL NOTES BY “‘ HERMON.” 

If the operations recommended in a previous 
number have been carried out, the subduing 
effects of the buckwheat crop, together with the 
atmospheric influence upon the upturned soil, 
will have produced a great change in the fria- 
bility of it, by the time the crop is ready to har- 
vest. A piece of swamp treated in this manner 
by me some years since, was planted the next 
spring with early potatoes, and the crop dug in 
time to sow Timothy and flat turnips—of the 
former six quarts, of the latter one gill to the 
acre—put in about the 10th of August. The 
ground being in fine condition, both grew vig- 
orously, and presented from the road a beauti- 
ful and rather uncommon appearance, and elic- 
ited numerous inquiries respecting what was 
sown. The result was, there grew a fine crop 
of very sweet tender turnips, which, at pul- 
ling, appeared to be doing damage to the grass, 
but the next spring those places all filled in, 
leaving no vacancies to show where the turnips 
grew, and a stouter piece of Timothy I never saw. 

Another piece of land treated as before, was 
planted with late potatoes, yielding finely but 
rotting somewhat; followed the next year with 
carrots in drills about twenty inches apart, and 
the mold pressed upon the seed by running a 
wheelbarrow lengthwise over each row, so that 
the seed sprouted quickly and uniformly. Before 
the plants made their appearance, a liberal dres- 
sing of ashes was sown broadcast. In the after 
treatment I followed the American Agriculturist, 
and obtained a yield at the rate of one thousand 
and fifty bushels per acre. ‘They were pulled 
with less than half the labor required on upland. 

An experiment was tried, viz.: drawing the 
logs when cut, and heaping them to rot ona 
knoll, in place of burning them and spreading 
the ashes over the mucky soil. The seeding 
stood much better where the ashes were spread, 
and the yield of hay was fully double. 

The tendency of Timothy grass on all peaty 
lands, so far as I am acquainted, is to run out 
after the third year, but where the bank of 
earth scraped from the open ditches contained 
gravel, the grass has stood well for ten years. 
This suggested an experiment I am now watch- 
ing: Immediately after haying in 1863, I had 
about tavo acres of this run-out meadow hand- 
somely turned over, and shortly after harrowed 
smooth; then before the fall rains set in, I 
covered it evenly, with 850 loads of gravel from 
an adjacent knoll, plowed it before winter and 
left it in rough furrows. As soon as the 
ground dried a little in the spring (April 6th), 
I sowed with barley and harrowed well. The 
expense of the job was $85.00, and as the crop 
of barley was sold at $2.20 per bushel in Sept., 
it more than paid, Nowthe land is sowed with 
rye and seeded to Timothy, both of which look 
very finely. Asa rule, however, I prefer sowing 








the grass seed alone on such land and doing it 
in August, when a good crop of hay may be 
looked for the next season.” 





Washing Sheep. 


It may be for the interests of dealers in wool, 
and manufacturers, to have sheep washed pre- 
vious to shearing. But the welfare of the flocks 
and the interests of the owners of valuable 
sheep, which are considerations of paramount 
importance to everything else, are promoted by 
not washing. The farmers’ only reason for 
washing sheep is, that, if the wool be thoroughly 
washed, a man can shear a sheep sooner than if 
it were not washed. Sheep hate wet in every 
form. They dislike wet pastures, wet yards, 
leaky sheds, and, more than all else, wet fleeces. 
When they are washed, the water and the 
weather are frequently quite cold, and as they 
often become uncomfortably warm while being 
driven to the water, and are plunged immedi- 
ately into it, and kept there until quite chilled 
through; they are quite liable to contract 
more or less cold, which will many times super- 
induce some other disease. This is particularly 
true if the weather continue’ wet and cold for 
several successive days after washing. This is 
the great argument against the practice of 
washing sheep in our changeable climate. 
Every practice that endangers the health of 
sheep ought, if possible, to be abandoned, and 
not be made subservient to ordinary pecuniary 
considerations. 

Another thing against washing sheep is, that 
cleansing of wool in this manner is often 
of little real advantage, and frequently of none 
at all, as it often becomes quite as dirty be- 
fore shearing, as it was before the sheep were 
washed. This is particularly true when sheep 
are not kept in clean pastures after they have 
been washed. Many times it is quite imprac- 
ticable to confine every flock in pastures where 
they cannot find some dirty places to roll in. 
Sometimes shearers cannot be obtained at the 
desired time, or the weather is too unfavorable 
to allow the wool to dry sufficiently to be 
sheared, and sometimes the labors of the field 
are so urgent that shearing must be deferred for 
a number of days. All these considerations are 
in favor of abandoning entirely the practice of 
washing sheep. Admitting that it costs more 
per head for shearing unwashed sheep, the ex- 
pense of washing will exceed the extra cost for 
shearing without washing. Therefore, these 
two items will balance each other. Then, when 
the difference between the prices of unwashed 
and washed wool, which is not definite, even 
when the absurd one-third rate is insisted upon 
by buyers, is contrasted with the injury which 
may follow washing valuable sheep, it is safe 
to assume that it is better to shear them un- 
washed. Moreover, when flocks from various 
parts of the country are driven to the same 
washing-place, there is great danger that sound 
and healthy flocks will come in contact with 
the contagion of diseased sheep that have been 
in the pens to be washed. Many an excellent 
flock of sheep, which has been guarded with 
vigilance by its proprietor, has been well nigh 
ruined, simply by being yarded where sheep 
having the foot-rot had recently been confined. 
What is needed at the present time is, an tn- 
derstanding between wool growers that all will 
shear their sheep without washing; then the 
practice will soon be abandoned, as neither pro- 
motive of the welfare of the sheep nor of the in- 
terests of the shepherds nor of manufacturers, 
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How to Drop Potatoes. 

For the purpose of facilitating the hard labor 
required in carrying and dropping potatoes, 
we have prepared the accompanying illustra- 
tion of a man in the act of dropping them. A 
wide leather strap, or what is better, a strip of 
webbing, with a hook attached to each end, is 
thrown over the neck, and the basket of pota- 
toes hung on the hooks. <A basket or pail that 
will hold half a bushel is sufficiently large to 
contain as many as a laborer will desire to carry 
at once. The top of the basket should be about 
even with one’s lower ribs. When a basket is 
carried in this manner, both hands are free to 
be used in dropping a row on each side, which 
can be done about as quickly as one row when 
the basket is carried on one arm according to 
the usual custom. By this manner of carrying 
a basket all the severe fatigue of the arm and 
shoulder is avoided, and a laborer can always 
walk erect, which is much easier than to sup- 
port a weight on one side. When potatoes 
bound from their proper places they may either 
be put in place with the foot of the man who 
drops them, or with the hoe when covering. 
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Deep and Shallow Planting. 

Some good farmers advocate deep planting 
by far too indiscriminately, and they refer to 
the result of well-conducted experiments to 
prove that it is much better than shallow plant- 
ing. On the contrary, other men will show by 
experiments conducted with great care and im- 
partiality, that very shallow planting is best, and 
the success of their crops appears to depend 
upon it. The theory and practice of the latter 
is quite as correct as the former, notwithstand- 
ing they are directly opposed to each other. 
But let those farmers change places, and they 
will change views with their farms, and still be as 
opposed to each other as before, yet both be 
right. When the soil is friable, sandy, or very 
light, it is best to plant seeds deep, especially in 
' dry weather, unless they are so small that 
they would not be able to reach the surface. 
This applies particularly to warm, light, sandy, 
gravelly loams, which dry out readily after 
heavy rains. If Indian corn, potatoes, and 
peas be planted from four to six inches deep, 
where the soil is pulverized toa good depth, 
the roots being deep in the ground will absorb 
moisture while the surface is quite dry. The 
young plants find but little difficulty in coming 
up through light porous soils. But where there 














is an excess of water in a heavy soil, if seeds 
be planted deep, it is frequently impossible for 
the little plants to force their way to the surface. 
This is especially true of those plants of which 
the cotyledons are carried up to the surface 
of the soil, as beans, cucumbers, flax, and 
many other plants. On many light, mellow 
soils there is little danger of covering potatoes, 
peas, corn and other cereals too deeply; while 
if covered shallow, unless the season be favora- 
ble, and not too dry, the results will be less satis- 
factory. On the contrary, if such seed be cov- 
ered deeply in heavy soils where a crust often 
forms soon after a heavy rain, many of them 
could never force a passage to the surface. For 
this reason, it is important on heavy soils to 
cover the seed shallow, and still have it deep 
enough to germinate. 





Planting Large and Small Potatoes. 
oe 

The writer has planted small potatoes, from 
half an inch to an inch in diameter, which yield- 
ed apparently as well as large ones for only one 
season. He also planted small tubers of the size 
mentioned, for five successive years, selecting 
the smallest each year; and the fifth crop was 
not worth digging, as the greater proportion 
consisted of tubers no larger than those planted ; 
many were no larger than marrowfat peas. 
The conclusion was that small potatoes may be 
used for seed a single season, with good results ; 
but, if planted for sev- 
eral years in succes- 
sion, they will degen- 
erate even with good 
cultivation. On the 
contrary, he has prac- 
ticed cutting tubers 
of the most desirable 
form and size into 
small pieces, with one 
eye on each piece, 
with two or three 
pieces in each hill, or 
if in drills, one piece 
in a place, about six 
or eight inches apart; 
and the result has 
been invariably a 
good yield of large 
tubers, with no signs 
of degeneracy. When 
seed was scarce, the 
tubers were always 
cut as shown in the 
accompanying illustration: Beginning at the 
root end, and cutting off a chip with one eye, 
then, turning the tuber, others were cut off 
until about half of it was used. These were 
kept by themselves, and also those of the seed 
end, and each kind planted separately. The sets 
near the seed end will produce new potatoes at 
least six or eight days, some say a fortnight, ear- 
lier than the sets from the root end. If the eyes 
are very close together, it will be better to leave 
two on a piece as large as the first joint of a 
man’s finger, than to cut the pieces too small. 

This is the most economical mode of cutting 
seed tubers; and the writer has never been able 
to discover any difference in the size of the new 
crop, when the seed was cut in this way, or 
when cut into quarters, or when planted whole. 
More good potatoes can be raised from a bushel 
of tubers by cutting them as shown by the illus- 
tration and planting in drills about 30 inches 
apart, and eight inches apart in the drills, than 
in any other manner. When planted in this 
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MANNER OF CUTTING. 








way, 2 little more labor will be required to hoe 
them, unless the ground is free from weeds. 
This manner of cutting seed potatoes is not re- 
commended as the best way of preparing tubers 
for planting. The design is simply to show how 
they may be cut economically, with good results. 
Any one can try the experiment of planting a 
few whole potatoes, a few others cut into four 
equal parts directly through the tubers from 
one end to the other, and an equal number chip- 
ped off as shown by the illustration, without 
any apprehensions that the new potatoes will 
not be as good as if the sets were larger. The 
only good objection to cutting seed so small is, the 
plants do not grow as luxuriantly when small, 
especially when the weather is cold and wet, as 
if the sets were larger. The substance in a 
small piece is soon exhausted, after which the 
young plant must draw its nourishment from 
the soil and atmosphere; whereas, if the sets be 
larger, the substance in them furnishes the best 
kind of nourishment for promoting the growth 
of the young plants. Probably the best and 
safest way is, to plant uncut those tubers as 
large as hen’s eggs of an ordinary size; and to 
cut larger ones into pieces about the size of eggs. 
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Renovating Sterile Soils, 
——_o—. 

In many parts of the country soils are found 
naturally so sterile, that it is difficult to grow 
even a small crop of any kind of grain or grass. 
When there are no beds of muck or peat with- 
in convenient hauling distance, and no foreign 
manure is used, it is a tedious task to render 
such a soil even moderately productive. Still, 
it can often be done with no other fertilizing 
material than the farm affords. Take for exam- 
ple, a shallow, calcareous, or silicious loam, in 
which there is little or no humus or vegeta- 
ble mold, and which has never produced much 
except weeds. Soils of this description can sel- 
dom be benefited by underdraining, because the 
subsoil is usually so porous that the large 
amount of water falling in the spring and autumn 
leaches through the soil in a short time. If 
there is surface water in certain places, of course 
the first step will be to render it dry by thorough 
draining. The next operation will be to obtain 
a little mold, or humus, of which such soils are 
destitute. If barn-yard manure, mellow earth 
from the highways, or pond beds can be obtain- 
ed, a thin layer over the surface will enable a 
farmer to bring a sterile soil into a good state of 
productiveness in a few years. Where nothing 
of the kind is at hand, proceed as follows: 

Plow in autumn if possible, not more than six 
inches deep, and plow again in the spring no 
deeper than before, as soun as the frost is out 
and it is sufficiently dry. The surface soil is 
superior to that which is seven or eight inches * 
below, even where it is very sterile; and it is 
important to keep the best on the surface. As 
soon as the ground is sufficiently warm to plant 
Indian corn, plow again in narrow furrow 
slices, and sow broadcast, or drill in, three and & 
half or four bushels of good grain per acre. It 
is better to drill in two bushels per acre each 
way, than to sow it broadcast, as it will be cov- 
ered of amore uniform depth, and will grow 
more uniformly. Now, sow three or four bush- 
els of gypsum per acre, and the more wood 
ashes the better, even to one hundred bushels 
per acre. If the work be well done, and the 
soil unusually sterile, all that can be expected 
will be a growth of green corn, from one to two 
feet high. Assoon as the tassels have appeared, 
which will be in about seventy days, plow it un 
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der, sow five to ten bushels of quick lime, 
and harrow it in; then drill in another four bush- 1 
els of corn per acre to plow under just before 
frost. By this means two coats of green manure 
will be plowed under, which will furnish more 
humus, or vegetable mold, than any other plants 
will supply in one season, The spring follow- 
ing, plow with narrow furrow slices, as soon as 
the soil is dry, but no deeper than usual, sow 
five or eight bushels of quick lime per acre, 
harrow it in, and drill in one bushel of spring 
rye per acre. Then sow eight pounds of Early 
Red Clover seed and half a bushel, or seven 
pounds, of Orchard Grass seed per acre. If the 
. ground be at all lumpy, roll it before sowing 
the grass seed. As soon as the rye has come 
up, sow two or three bushels of gypsum per 
acre. The chief object of the rye is to shade 
the young grass, should there be much hot 
weather. As soon as the rye begins to head, 
mow it all off with grass scythes, a foot or more 
high, letting it remain where it falls. If the 
rye be allowed to go to seed it will exhaust the 
fertility of the soil. Keep all stock off the grass 
that it may become well rooted. Should it at- 
tain a large growth by autumn, it may be fed 
off in part; but in general it is best not to doso. 

The next spring sow three or four bushels of 
gypsum per acre, and all the wood ashes leached 
or unleached that can be obtained, unless pre- 
viously applied. If the grass be grazed off, it 
should not be fed very close to the ground. It 
is better to mow it, make hay, feed it to sheep 
or neat cattle, and return the manure as a top- 
dressing for two years. Then plow the usual 
depth with a common plow, following with the 
subsoil plow, and plant Indian corn one season, 
sow peas the next, and feed out most or all the 
crops to swine, sheep, or neat cattle, and make 
as much manure as practicable to return to the 
soil. The next season, if the soil be adapted to 
wheat, winter wheat may be sowed after peas, 
and the ground stocked down in autumn with 
Timothy and the late kind of Red Clover; the 
next spring, there will be a sufficient quantity 
of mold in the soil to commence a system of 
rotation of crops. T.e best soil should be kept 
near the surface. It would be bad manage- 
ment to plow such soil deep with a common 
plow, though the subsoil plow may in very 
many instances be used to advantage. 
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Adams’ Patent Weeding Hoe. 


——_—_o—— 


In the Agriculturist for February we gave 
illustrations of several unpatented weeding im- 
plements, and we now give one which is patent- 
ed and therefore likely to get into the market. 
Some of our correspondents were disposed to 
blame those who patent simple contrivances, 
but it is to be considered that one who patents 
an article, usually takes pains to introduce it, 
to manufacture it cheaply on a large scale, and to 
inform the public where it may be had. When 
an unpatented contrivance is published in the 
papers, but few persons are willing to go tothe 
trouble of having a single implement made, and 
the thing does not become generally introduced. 
It is with these views that we notice a simple 





weeder made by Wm. C. Street, of Norwalk, 


Conn., of which the essential parts are shown 
in the engraving. It consists of a straight bladed 
hoe, fastened to a shaft, to one end of which 
a wheel is attached, and at the other end isa 
handle, not shown in the engraving, for push- 
ing it. The shank of the hoe is adjustable by 
means of screws to allow it to be set at a proper 
hight. It is used by a pushing motion and will 
be found very useful in weeding onions, carrots, 
and similar crops. A stouter pattern is made 
for use upon garden walks, and carriage roads. 
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As pitching manure is laborious work, it is 
important to render the labor as easy as possi- 
ble by the exercise of skill in handling the fork, 
or shovel. The accompanying illustration of a 
laborer pitching manure with a long-handled 
fork, will illustrate the manner of performing 
easily with skill what is usually done by 
main strength. To pitch easily, thrust the fork 
into the manure, and make a fulcrum of one 
knee for the handle to rest on. Then a thrust 
downward with the right arm will detach the 
forkful from the mass of manure and elevate it 
from one to two feet high, by the expenditure of 
little muscular force. By using a fork like 
a lever, as here represented, a man can pitch 
larger forkfuls, and more of them with far less 
fatigue, than he can without resting the handle 
across his knee. When manure is pitched with 
a short-handled fork, the force required to sep- 
arate the forkfuls from the mass, as well as for 
lifting it on the cart, must be applied by the 
muscles alone. This often renders it fatiguing 
and back-aching Jabor. Moreover, when a man 
pitches with a short-handled fork, he applies his 
force at a very great disadvantage, as he is re- 
quired not only to lift the entire forkful with 
one hand, but to thrust downward with the 
other one sufficiently hard to balance the force 
expended in detaching and elevating the forkful 
of manure. Consequently the arm nearest the 
manure must expend muscular force sufficient 
to raise the weight, say, of two forkfuls. This 
principle is quite as applicable in using the 
shovel as the fork. By resting the long-handle 
across one knee when shoveling, keeping the 
arms stiff, the body erect and straight, a slight 
thrust of the body and knee will force the shov- 
el into the earth with the expenditure of little 
force. These suggestions, and the illustration, — 
will enable any one to expend his muscular 
force to the best possible advantage in using 
both manure-forks and shovels. 
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Ir is better to suffer the worst that may hap- 
pen at once, than to live in perpetual fear of it. 
IN CHILDHOOD always be modest, in youth 
temperate, in manhood just, in old age prudent. 





The Best Corn-marker Yet. 
uae 

Corn, potatoes, sorghum, etc., in straight rows, 
not only look well and show careful work, but 
are much more easily hoed and cultivated. A 
good marker therefore is a very desirable im- 
plement. The one figured below is of an ex- 
cellent form. It consists of three runners, 22, 
four feet long, two inches thick, and eight inch- 
es wide. The three runners are held together 
by two hard wood bars, a, a, eight feet long, 
four inches wide, and one inch thick. Mortises 
are made in all the runners, two inches from the 
top edges, through which the bars run. They 
are pinned fast in the middle runner; but the 
side runners are fastened with loose pins, so as 
to be shifted and make marks at any desired 
distance, from two to four feet apart. B, B, re- 
present two strips of hard tough wood an 
inch and a half thick, and three inches wide, 
bolted firmly to the bars passing through the 
runners. These strips receive the coupling irons 
of a light carriage pole. <A seat, S, is fastened on 
these strips, bolted to which are stout ash 
handles connected by two “rounds” near the 
upper ends. A gauge pole (@) is hinged by a 
staple to the middle runner in front of the seat, 
so that it may be turned on cither side, and a 
chain attached to it at the proper distance drags 
in the Jast made drill. This marker may be 
drawn by one stout horse if desired; it is easy 
to make, and has points of superiority to many 
other forms. The marking may begin at the 
side of the field or in the middle, following 








CORN MARKER. 


arow of stakes; and after the first marking, 
the driver should keep an eye on the gauge 
chain, to see that it is drawn directly in the last 
mark. At the same time he should cast his 
eyes forward to see that his team is moving in 
the right direction. It is important to keep a 
steady rein on the team, and not guide them ab- 
ruptly, to the right and left. A good driver lets 
the horses move along with a slack rein, instead 
of driving them with a taut line; and one 
who is accustomed to hold a slack, and appa- 
rently careless rein, will usually mark ground 
in straight rows without worrying a team. 
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WEEDS IN THE FENCE-ROws.—A fire will 
often run very well in the old weeds and grass of 
the fence-rows and along the walls, and at any 
rate the bush-hook, or brush-scythe may be used 
to advantage in cutting every thing close to the 
ground, so that the operation of mowing the 
weeds off may be repeated as often during the 
summer as the weeds make a good growth. The 
burning is very desirable to kill the seeds, and 
if watched, will not damage the fence. With a 
stout team and plow the fence-strip may be torn 
up, where the land is not too stony, turning the 
furrow outward, often better at this season than 
at any other. Buckwheat sown in such ground 
is one of the most effectual means of killing 
weeds. It may be sowed early, cut when ripe, 
and sowed again, or left to sow itself, the old 
haulms being raked off. Shrubs, blackberry 





vines, ete., are eradicated by the same means 
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Tarring Seed Corn. 
a 

Winnow the grain to remove all the heavy 
chaff, and steep it in warm rain water about 
twelve hours. If kept in the steep much longer 
than this time, there is danger of injuring the 
germs. Keep the vessel containing it in a warm 
place, as the kernels will imbibe moisture much 
sooner if the steep be warm. Then pour it into 
a basket to drain for fifteen minutes. For half a 
bushel of seed, use about a teacupful of warm, 
but not hot gas tar, and stir with a smooth 
stick, until every kernel is covered with a thin 
coating of tar. By pouring the seed from one 
vessel to another a few times, the tarring will 
be facilitated. As gas tar will spread over a 
much larger surface than pine tar, there is 
danger of applying so much as to make it dis- 
agreeable to handle, though it will not injure 
the corn. Now roll it in gypsum, and plant as 
soon as practicable. When the seed is in the 
field, it should always be kept covered ina close 
vessel, instead of a basket, to prevent it drying. 
The object in tarring is to prevent the seed be- 
ing pulled by crows, blackbirds, doves, and 
domestic fowls. The tar appears also to repel 
wire worms, until the corn is about a foot 
high. By this time, the influence of the tar 
becomes inoperative in repelling wire worms. 

When seed of any kind is coated with tar be- 
fore it has been steeped, it will be a long time in 
absorbing sufficient moisture to make it germi- 
nate. But when the seed is steeped previous to 
tarring, germination is not seriously retarded. 
Where birds, domestic fowls, or squirrels, do 
not pull or dig up the corn, nothing is gained 
by steeping and tarring. We once planted some 
corn which had been well prepared by steep- 
ing and tarring, most of which came up in ten 
days. Four days after this was planted, we 
sowed a plot of corn broadcast, in the same 
field, and the dry, untarred, corn came up 
well in five days. The soil was warm and 
moist when the seed was harrowed in, and 
had just been plowed the second time. 
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Use and Value of Gas Tar. 
a 

Gas or Coal Tar is a product accompanying 
the making of gas from coal, and can usually 
be obtained wherever gas is made, at $1 to $2 
per barrel, or by the gallon. As mechanics 
and farmers are beginning to learn its value for 
preserving wood-work of various kinds and for 
painting iron that is exposed to the influences 
of the weather, the price has been for some 
time gradually advancing. We have been ac- 
customed to use it for twenty years past with 
most satisfactory results. It is an excellent paint 
for shingle roofs but should become thorough- 
ly dry before water is collected, as it not only 
colors the water, but makes it taste very disa- 
greeably. It is very useful applied to fence 
posts to render them durable. Some men make 
a deep box and dip the ends of the posts in it, 
so as to smear the lower ends three feet or more 
in length. But we have found it is quite as well 
to tar the post about one foot below the surface 
of the ground and a few inches above it, as to 
tar the entire end, for posts always decay first, 
near the surface of the ground. Our way to 
apply it is, to set the posts and fill the holes with- 
in a foot of the surface. Then with a whitewash 
brush give each post a good coat, the thicker the 
- better, and then fill the hole with earth. The 
writer has always found it an excellent material 
for painting the joints of gates, and board and 








picket fence, where two surfaces come together, ° 


as well as for smearing timber of bridges and 
buildings, where they are exposed to wet and 
dry weather, as it excludes water more effectu- 
ally than the best oil paint, The sills and under 
sides of plank walks, if smeared with a heavy 
coat of coa: tar, will last more than twice as 
long as if not tarred. The upper side of timbers 
and joists on which stable floors rest if tarred, 
will exclude wet, and keep them in a good state 
of preservation for many years. In some in- 
stances wooden pipe for conducting gas is sat- 
urated with gas tar previous to being laid in the 
ground, and such pipe has been examined after 
having been in the ground 22 years, and there 
were no signs of decay. There are many other 
uses for this material which renders it valuable 
to the farmer. It is a dangerous substance to 
apply to fruit trees. The writer once applied a 
small quantity to a valuable apple tree, where 
two limbs had been sawed Off, and the tree was 
killed effectually in a few months, by the poi- 
gonous influence of the tar. 
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Culture of White Beans. 


—_——-—_ 


Several subscribers of the Agriculturist have 
inquired for information on the culture of field 
beans. If the soil be light, plow it when apple 
trees are in blossom; and in about two weeks 
afterward harrow thoroughly and put in the 
seed. If the soil be rather heavy, plow it twice, 
once at the time mentioned, and again two weeks 
after. Harrow and roll, if there are lumps, and 
put in the seed as soon as practicable after har- 
rowing. Beans, as well as other seed, will vege- 
tate much sooner when planted in fresh soil, 
than when it has been plowed several days. If 
the ground be in sod, and a light open soil, plow 
with a flat furrow slice, harrow, plant, and roll. 
But where the soil is heavy, disposed to bake, a 
litte wet, and in sod, defer plowing until the 
soil is in the best condition to pulverize well. 
Then plow with lapped furrow slices, but not 
deep enough to turn up any of the compact 
subsoil. Harrow thoroughly, and put in the 
beans the same day the land is plowed, if prac- 
ticable. By putting off the planting until wet 
ground has become warm, settled, and dry 
enough to pulverize well, and planting as soon as 
the ground is plowed, the beans will vegetate 
in a short time, get the start of weeds, and thus 
save much labor in hoeing. 

There are several ways of planting beans. 
One is to plant in hills, about two feet apart each 
way. Another is in hills with rows only one 
way, Still another is to put in the seed with a 
single drill, or scatter the beans along in a shal- 
low furrow a few inches apart. If the soil be 
deep and mellow, and weeds have been pretty 
thoroughly exterminated in previous years, they 
may be sowed broadcast and harrowed in, if it 
be done as soon as the ground is plowed. But, 
if there be many weeds, it would not be well to 
put them in broadcast, as weeds injure their 
growth. The most expeditious way of planting 
beans is, to put them in with a two-horse grain 
drill, adjusting it so that every third tube or 
tooth will plant a row. By this arrangement 
the rows will be about two feet, or two feet and 
a few inches apart, which will allow a horse 
and cultivator to pass between them. The drill 
should be adjusted to scatter the beans about 
two inches apart. A greater crop can be pro- 
duced in this way than to plant in hills, be- 
cause the seed is distributed more evenly over 
the entire ground. There 1s nothing gained by 
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planting beans too thickly, as four or five stalks 
in a hill will yield a maximum product. The 
quantity of seed per acre will depend entirely 
on the size of the beans and the distance apart. 
Usually, 2 to 4 bushels are required per acre, 
Oe 


Tim Bunker’s Visit to Titus Oaks, Esq. 
—o—— 

Mr. Eprror:—You see I hadn’t more than 
got done with Diah Tubbs, and his pickle patch, 
when I begun to grow uneasy. for something 
else to talk about. Some folks can set round 
the fire and talk with the women all day, but I 
never could do up my visiting in that way. I 
knew I had got about all out of Uncle Di in one 
evening that I should get out of him if I pump- 
ed him till doomsday. So the next morning, 
after breakfast, I begun to inquire about the 
neighboring country and farmers. Says I, 

“Uncle Di, your Westchester county is a 
great country. I have heard of it clear up in 
Connecticut. You ought to have some smart 
farmers round here that go in for fancy stock.” 

“Jest so. We have lots on ’em. Féllets 
that got rich in the city, and come out here and 
spend their money and call it high farming. 
T'll bet you a shad, every potato they raise costs 
’em a dollar.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“Wal, ye see, they take perticuler pains to 
buy the roughest, stoniest place they can find, 
and next see how much money they can bury 
up in it. They blow rocks, tear down hills, 
drain swamps, fill up ponds that is, and dig 
ponds that ain’t, and call ’em lakes; cut down 
trees that are stannin, and plant trees where 
there aint none; put the surface sile down to 
the bottom, and bring up the yaller dirt for the 
sake of making it black, and raise Hob gener- 
ally with the land before they plant it. Here is 
Squire Oaks, jest above me, that has been rip- 
pin and tearin with his land for a dozen years 
and more, and I guess every acre he’s got has 
cost him tew hundred dollars, if not more, and 
Ican beat him on pickles, with all his manure 
and sub-soiling.” 

“ Well, now, spose we hitch up and go over 
and see Squire Oaks’ place this morning. I 
want to learn something to carry back to Hook- 
ertown ?” 

“What do you say, Esther?” inquired Uncle 
Di, looking up to headquarters. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Tubbs, “that Sally 
would like to see one of our country seats. Mr. 
Oaks has a fine conservatory, and the flowers 
are very attractive this winter.” So it was ar- 
ranged that we should visit the country seat of 
Titus Oaks, Esq., in full force. 

I expected to find a man, city bred, with 
gloves on, and stove-pipe hat, and gold-headed 
cane, ordering men round, right and left. In- 
stead of that, I found a man that might have 
been taken for a native of Hookertown, any 
where on Connecticut soil, and driving away at 
the dirt and stone, as if he wan’t afraid of them. 

“Good morning,” said I, “Squire Oaks. I am 
glad to find a Justice of the Peace in these 
parts. I have thought that such an officer must 
have a good deal to do in this region.” 

“You were never more mistaken in your 
life,” he replied. “They call me Squire, but I 
have no more claim to the title than my Alder- 
ney bull. The office must have been abolished 
some time ago around here. Every man does 
about what is right in his own eyes.” 

“Excuse me, sir, I do not like to hear a man 
speak evil of his birth-place.” 

“Praise the Lord, I was born in New-Eng- 
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land, where a ‘Squire’ meant something, and— 
scoundrels got their dues.” 

“ Now, Squire,” said I, “what have you got 
to show us. Any new notions around?” 

“T tried an experiment last year on 

CURING CLOVER HAY, 
and I would like to show you the result.” 

He took us out to the barn and showed us a 
bay, perhaps twelve by thirty feet, from which 
he was feeding his Alderney herd. It was well 
filled with as handsome clover as I ever saw. 
If I was not afraid of having my word doubted, 
I should say the handsomest. It was cut down 
in the middle with a hay knife, and you could 
see just how it was managed. There was 
about ten inches of clover, and then about two 
inches of old salt hay, in alternate layers. The 
clover had all the leaves on, nearly, and was as 
bright and green as on the day it was put in the 
barn. To show that the hay was as good as it 
looked, Squire Oaks pulled out a lock of it, and 
also a handful of Timothy from the opposite 
mow, and presented both to an old cow. She 
smelled of the Timothy first, and then opened 
her mouth for the clover, without stopping to 
take a second sniff. The same was done to an 
Alderney heifer, who might not be supposed to 
be so well versed in hay lore, with a like result. 
There was no mistake. It was tip-top clover. 

“Now,” says I, “Squire, how did you cure 
it? for this will do to tell in Hookertown.” 

“Tt is the easiest thing in the world,” says he. 
“T cut the clover with a mower, when it was 
just in blossom, and let it lie in the sun till 
wilted. I then put it in cocks, and let it stand 
until the next day, when I put it into the barn. 
There was first a layer of salt hay, rather thin, 
then a thick layer of clover. It comes out just 
as you see it. I think one ton of that clover is 
worth two of hay, as it is usually cured. All 
the leaves and all the juices are there. The 
salt. hay, somehow, helps cure it. I do not at- 
tempt to explain the philosophy of it.” 

Farmers who have old stacks of this hay, and 
heaps of refuse straw about the barn, should 
save them, and try Squire Oaks’ experiment. I 
guess there is more virtue in the dry hay than 
in the salt. It helps the ventilation, and makes 
the curing complete. 

A New Mo.icn For STRAWBERRIES was 
shown us in the garden. This consisted of sods 
from a brake swamp, cut an inch or two thick, 
with a spade, so that they could be laid between 
the rows. He had been draining a piece of wet 
land, and had a plenty of these on hand. 
When fresh cut, they are free from seeds of 
weeds, and so sour that nothing will grow on 
them the first season. They are easily handled, 
keep the ground moist, and the berries clean. 
After a year’s exposure, they may be spaded in, 
or removed to the manure heap. 

TRELLIS FOR GRAPES.—Mr. Oaks has turned 
his ledges to good account in training grape 
vines all over them, by means of wires. These 
ledges, some of them, present a bare surface, 
of twenty or thirty feet, and as he could not 
very well remove them, he covers them with a 
mantle of green in summer, and has the purple 
clusters in autumn. This is a timely hint for 
the multitude of improvers in Westchester 
county and elsewhere, who are troubled with 
ledges. They were made on purpose for grapes. 

How Nature Piants A TREE.—He showed 
us an apple tree planted on Nature’s plan—i. ¢., 
as near to the surface as you can get it, anda 
spot where a tree was planted on some garden- 
er’s plan—burying the roots in a deep hole. 
The latter spot was vacant, while the tree was 





flourishing, and had made a very broad collar 
just above the surface of the soil. Titus Oaks, 
Esq., laid very great stress upon this mode of 
planting. “Nature,” says he, “in growing an 
apple tree, first runs the seed through a cow’s 
stomach, and deposits it in a thick vegetable 
paste, upon the surface of the earth, or a little 
above it, The following spring the seed sprouts 
and the roots find their way into the earth. 
Such trees make the hardiest stocks, and are 
the longest lived.” 

AN ORCHARD UPON A GRAVEL BED.—This 
he regarded as one of the triumphs of his art. 
There was no mistake about the poverty of the 
soil, for it was made up of sand and gravel, as 
the adjoining bank showed. No one had ever 
got a crop from it before. There was just as 
little mistake about the apple trees. They 
were very thrifty, well grown trees, and fruitful. 
The gravel bed had been treated with muck 
from an adjoining pond. That was the secret. 

We left, highly pleased with Titus Oaks, Esq., 
and his notions. He made us promise that we 
would not mention his name in connection with 
his improvements, a promise which we keep by 
taking his light out from under his bushel, and 
putting it upon your candlestick. 

Hookertown, Conn., Yours to command, 
April 1st, 1865. { TimoTHY Bunker Esq. 
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Pulverization of Heavy Soils Impracti- 
cable if too Wet. 





When there is an excess of water in heavy 
soils it is utterly impracticable to reduce them 
to fine tilth with plows and harrows. They 
may be rendered somewhat fine by cutting and 
tearing them to pieces; but they can not be 
pulverized any more than one can pulverize a 
batch of dough. When a heavy soil is filled 
with water instead of air, the more it is plowed 
or harrowed the more compact it will be, when 
the surplus water has dried out. Sandy soils 
may be plowed and harrowed in some instances 
without injury, when they are quite wet; but 
heavy soils must be sufficiently dry to crumble 
readily when worked, or it will be impossible 
to reduce them to that degree of fineness, which 
is essential for the roots of plants to spread 
through them. If a handful of heavy soil, in 
which there is not an excess of water, be work- 
ed with the hands, it will crumble, but when 
so wet that it will knead like dough, the more 
it is worked the harder it will be, when it 
comes to dry, and the less suitable its condition 
to promote the growth of plants. When a 
heavy soil just dry enough to crumble well, is 
plowed with narrow furrow slices, or spaded 
finely, it will be about one fourth deeper than it 
was before it was plowed. On the contrary, if 
plowed when so wet as to knead and not crum- 
ble, it will settle down at once to the same bulk 
or depth that it had before it was worked. 

The first thing to be done then toward a thor- 
ough pulverization of heavy soils is, to drain 
them. The next is to plow in autumn and ap- 
ply barn-yard manure; then, in order to increase 
the quantity of vegetable mold, and keep them 
light and friable, to raise crops of Red Clover 
or Indian corn to be plowed under when green. 





Toxsacco.—Those who wil! cultivate the weed 
should, at this season, not only prepare the field 
with care, much as advised for carrots in another 
article, but particularly look to the seed beds, 
directions for which are given on page 107. It 
is not now too late to make them. Watering 
with diluted manure water, or gas-liquor, and 





sprinkling with wood and plaster, are very bene- 
ficial. As to the profit of tobacco culture in the 
Northern States, we believe the majority of far- 
mers would do better to put in roots or sorghum. 


Field Culture of Carrots on Heavy Soils. 
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Farmers generally do not know the true 
value of a crop of roots of any kind, and in 
many parts of our country the soil is in a state > 
of cultivation quite too poor to produce good 
crops. The soil for beets, rutabagas, parsnips, 
and carrots must necessarily be in a good state 
of fertility, well pulverized, and not excessively 
moist. This is more particularly true of heavy 
than of light soils. It is no difficult task to 
raise carrots on loamy soils, if one has a good 
supply of manure, but on heavy soils, a deal of 
good management is essential. It will be almost 
useless to attempt to grow carrots on a heavy 
soil where there is an excess of water, or that is 
in poor condition, or overrun with weeds. It 
would be equally unwise to attempt to grow 
roots on a poor, light soil, without a good 
manuring. On those farms where the soil is for 
the most part heavy, there are places in almost 
every field where an acre, or half an acre, can 
be selected, which will yield a fair crop of 
roots, with but little labor. The great difficulty 
in growing roots on many heavy soils is in get- 
| ting the seed started. If such small seed be 
covered with heavy soil, unless the weather be 
very favorable, it.will not come up well; be- 





cause it cannot force its way up through the 
. crust of compact earth. Consequently, if the 
seed be checked in its growth, for a day or two, 
just as it is about to appear on the surface, the 
young plants fail to come up at all. But, when 
the soil is light and mellow, itis not necessary ~ 
to guard against any such difficulty. -4 

We have been accustomed to grow roots for 
all kinds of farm stock, on heavy soils, where it 
was often difficult to obtain mellow earth suf- 
ficient to cover the seed. The practice is to 
plow the ground in autumn, and apply a good 
coat of manure, when it can be obtained in 
the fall, and harrow it in; otherwise, in the 
spring, when the ground is plowed the second 
time. The first plowing is done with narrow 
furrow slices, when we plow for corn. The 
second, about two weeks after corn-planting. 
The best kinds for field culture are Long 
Orange and White Belgian. After harrowing 
and rolling the ground, where the soil is suf- 
ficiently mellow for covering the seed, it is 
sowed and covered with a seed drill. Some- 
times, om very hard soil, we have hauled earth 
from some other part of the field, which was 
carried along in baskets, or on wheelbarrows, 
and sprinkled about half an inch thick over the 
seed. In some instances, sods from the high- 
way, well decayed and pulverized, were used as 
covering for the seed. On light, loamy, sandy, 
and mucky soils, all this is not necessary. 
When practicable, procure seed free from burrs, 
We prefer much to soak the carrot seed nearly 
to sprouting before sowing. This is done ina 
bag kept moist and warm. Just before sowing, 
it should be rolled in plaster, and it may be 
sowed with a good drill—equally well by hand,. 
and very conveniently through a tin horn. 
With good weather, it will come up so as to 
show the rows plainly before the weeds get a 
start. The rows are close enough, if two feet 
apart, and many good farmers put them thirty 
inches, for greater convenience in cultivation. 
These directions apply equally to the other 
root crops above mentioned. 
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The Wheaten Loaf. 

There is probably no part of the United States 
where general farming can be profitably con- 
ducted, in which the farmers may not raise their 
own wheat. Much as we may rejoice in our 
golden harvests of beautiful maize, and in the 
homely luxuries of corn bread, Johnny cake, 
and classical “Hasty pudding,” or delight in rye, 
both in the field and upon the table, as associa- 
ted with ideas of frugality and economic thrift— 
we must still give to wheat the first place among 
the cereals, as the exponent in agriculture of 
fertile soils, good farming, and prosperity, and 
in housekeeping of good, and even luxurious 
living. Wheat is indeed the basis of all our 
most delicate and nutritious articles of farinace- 
ous food, but among the long list, wholesome and 
palatable as they are, first and last is the Wheat- 
en Loaf.—Bread, tender and white, light and 
spongy, full of nutriment, and full of flavor, 
is indeed the staff of life. 

We have long had in contemplation to pre- 
sent to our readers the pictorial history of a loaf 
of bread. On the adjoining page, is the first 
chapter of this history in the three landscape 
views entitled “Seed Time,” representing the 
operations attending the preparation of the soil 
and sowing the seed. The deep loam is well 
manured, plowed, subsoiled, and harrowed; 
then the grain is sowed by hand, and harrowed 
in, or drilled in, and rolled. Our artist gives 
the drilled field especial prominence, that we 
may direct attention to the thousands of bushels 
of grain annually wasted in the heavier seeding, 
when it is sown broadcast, and to the fact that 
the crop of the country numbers hundreds of 
thousands of bushels less every year than it 
would were all the wheat possible sowed in 
drills. Next to rye, wheat is perhaps the best 
of grains with which to seed down to grass, 
So behind the harrow will be noticed a man 
sowing grass seed, which falling among the still 
moving earth is only slightly covered. The 
wheat which is subjected to the whole operation 
of the harrow being covered much deeper. 








Grain for Sheep. 
_——_o—— 

If there is one period more than another at 
which sheep should have a little grain daily, 
that time is in the spring, a few weeks previous 
to being turned to grass. A small quantity is 
good for them during the entire foddering sea- 
son, Some farmers reverse this order, by feed- 
ing grain every day, as soon as they commence 
foddering, and then discontinue the grain a short 
time before grass is large enough for pasturing. 
As the warm weather comes on, sheep need a 
little better feed than when the weather was 
pinching cold. The appetite is not so sharp at 
this season of the year; but a little grain if 
not more than five or six ounces for each sheep, 
will give an appetite and induce them to con- 
sume more hay, straw and corn stalks than 
would be eaten if no grain were fed. If “wet” 
ewes be daily fed half a pound each of some 
kind of grain in connection with hay, straw and 
other feed, it will make their wool grow, fatten 
their lambs, and keep them in a strong, thrifty 
condition. Grain will not be thrown away 
when properly fed to sheep, even if it com- 
mands a high price in market. A certain 


amount of fat is essential to good health in all 
kinds of animals, It is exceedingly undesirable 
and most unprofitable to have sheep or any 


grass, and this 
they are apt to do, 
unless they are 
fed grain or roots 
or both, during 
the warm period 
in the spring with 
its consequent 
lassitude, before 
grazingtime. The 
farmer who with- 
holds a few bush- 
els of grain from 
his sheep, because 
it commands a 
high price in mar- 
ket, may rest as- 
sured that he will 

lose more in wool, 

fat and flesh, and 

in the size of 
lambs than the 

grain would be 

worth, Even after 

sheep have been 
turned to grass, 
it is well to feed 
a little grain dai- : 
ly until they have become accustomed to 
green feed. If the hay be all fed out, feed half 
a pound of grain per head, and let them have 
constant access to good straw, and to grass for 
about one hour daily. When managed thus 
they will not grow poor, nor have the scours. 


et ce SBR panne 
The New York Flower Markets. 


—e 
Though New York has not, like Paris, a sep- 
arate market for the sale of flowers, yet the 
number of plants sold every spring is enormous. 
In each of the principal markets there are sev- 
eral dealers in plants, and during the season 
there are venders at the corners of the streets, 
besides frequent auctions in the business part of 
the city. When we see plants offered for sale 
at any of these places, we are both glad and 
sorry: glad to see that even in a crowded city 
like this there is a demand for plants with which 
to beautify the small space yet uncovered by 
buildings; sorry to think that nine out of ten 
who purchase the plants will be sorely disap- 
pointed. The majority of those who buy at 
these flower markets are tenants, who wish to 
have something to beautify their yards for the 
present year, without much regard to the future, 
and they get that which gives them very little 
satisfaction. This is in part the fault of the 
purchasers who, having but little experience 
in such matters, will only purchase plants in 
flower, and to comply with this prejudice the 
gardeners force a great variety of plants into 
premature bloom and send them to the spring 
sales. We find Deutzia gracilis, Dicentras, 
Iris, Pansies, and numerous other things all in 
full bloom, in which condition they meet with 
ready sale. These plants, when set out, soon 
pass out of flower and spend all the rest of the 
season in recovering from the effects of the 
forcing process to which they have been sub- 
jected, and the purchaser is, most generally 
disappointed. To those who live in towns 
where flowers are sold in the way we have de- 
scribed, we say, if you buy plants in bloom, 
make up your minds that you see them at their 
best, and though the plant is often worth the 
price asked, merely for the present enjoyment it 
affords, it will in the majority of cases fail to 





stock grow poor just before being turned to 





bloom any more until another year. 
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| The Bladder-nut Tree—(Staphylea trifoia,) 

Along the edges of woods there is occasional- 
ly found, in most parts of the country, a small 
tree which has some qualitics that adapt it to 
the purposes of ornamentation. It grows only 
to the hight of about 15 feet, but is quite tree- 
like in its habit and may be considered as a 
small tree or a large shrub. The trunk is of a 
grayish color, marked in a characteristic man- 
ner with white lines. The leaves are three 
parted; the shape of the young ones, and a 
flower cluster of 
the natural size, 
are shown in the 
engraving. The 
flowers are pretty, 
though not very 
showy. They are 
borne in pendent 
graceful clusters 
and are of a 
greenish white 
color, often tinged 
with a pale rose 
color. The most 
noticable thing 
about the tree is 
the fruit, which is 
shown of the na- 
tural size in fig. 2. 
It appears like 
three pea pods 
grown together. The texture of the pods is thin 
and bladder-like, whence the popular name, 
Bladder-nut. The pods bear but few seeds, which 
are about the size of duck shot, hard and polish- 
ed. The seeds of a related species in Europe, are 
strung and worn as beads. The tree is readily 
transplanted from its native localities and may 
be propagated from both seeds and cuttings, 





Fig. 2. 





‘ LILIUM AURATUM.—This splendid lily from 
Japan, which only a year or two ago was so 
great a rarity that the bulbs sold at $40 each, 
is now offered by florists at $5. It will doubt- 
less soon become as abundant as the Liliwm lan- 
cifolium, now so generally known and admired 
as the Japan Lily. This last, formerly held at 





a high price, may now be had for 50 cents, 
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Some Varieties of White Beans. 
— 

The knowledge of beans is generally supposed 

to be so easily acquired that it has passed 

into a proverb that one who does not “know 





Fig. 4.—PEA. 


beans” must be of limited capacity. The 
trouble experienced in procuring reliable speci- 
mens of the leading field varieties has convinced 
us that it takes some labor even to properly 
“know beans.” Beans not only differ in size 
and productiveness, but there is also a difference 
in the quality and the rapidity with which they 
mature, the latter often an important considera- 
tion in cold climates. The engraving gives the 
four kinds sold in the New York market, and 
shows their natural as well as their relative size. 
The White Kidney, fig. 1, is larger than the oth- 
ers, being about three fourths of an inch long, 
and kidney shaped. It is a good variety to use 
green or dry. Next in size is the White Mar- 
row, also called Dwarf White Cranberry, and 
; White Marrowfat, fig. 2. It is of a pure white, 
and of a very regular rounded egg-shape. This 
is a valuable kind for the garden as well as for 
field culture. Another variety known in this 
market as the Dumpling, is highly prized for 
the excellent quality of the beans. As we do 
not find it described in any of the standard 
works, it is probably a local name. The Pea- 
bean, fig. 4; is the smallest of the market varie- 
ties and is by many considered the best bean 
for cooking. The seeds, though white, are des- 
titute of the glossy surface possessed by the 
above mentioned sorts. In New England a va- 
riety called the Blue Pod, is extensively grown, 
but it is not to be found among our seed dealers. 
Its chief merit is its earliness, it maturing a 
weck or ten days sooner than those we have 
figured. In quality it is considered inferior to 
any of the varieties above mentioned. Colored 
beans do not find a ready sale in the market. 
—— + rt @ ee + 
Training the Tomato. 
po 

In cultivating the tomato in large market gar- 
dens, the plants are usually pinched before their 
final transplanting, and they are then left to 
grow without any support; but in small gar- 
dens, not only is greater neatness observed by 
taking some pains to train the plants, but the 
fruit is improved both in quantity and quality. 
There are several methods of training. One 
which, if not altogether the simplest, is one of 
the neatest, is described by Mr. G. M. Childs, 
of Hancock Co., Ill. “As soon as the plants 
are large enough, transplant to rich, light soil, 
one in a hill, and at least five feet apart each 
way. At least once a week, scoop the earth 
away from around the plant and pour on a 
quart or more of soap suds. When the plant 


Fig. 2.—MaRrrRow. 


commences to branch, cut off the outer branch- 





es; this will have a tendency to increase the 
size of the stock and cause it to grow bushy. 
After the plants are 16 or 18 inches high, they 
should be provided with frames. I make mine 
by splitting standards from pine boards, 54 feet 
long, and sharpen their lower ends. To these 
standards are nailed slats made by sawing 4 feet 
laths into three pieces. The frames are made 16 
inches square, nailing the lower slats at 15 inch- 
es from the bottom of the standards, the upper 
ones at the top, with others mid way between 
the two. Frames made in this way have been 
in use five years, and with a little repairing will 
last some years longer. When the branches ex- 
tend beyond the slats and over the top of the 
frame, clip them, leaving one leaf above the 
fruit stems, and continue to do this throughout 
the season. The plant trained thus and show- 
ing its ripe and ripening fruit, forms a most 
beautiful object, and one tomato grown in this 
way is worth a dozen as usually cultivated. 
Last year I had 21 plants, from which I gathered 
an abundance of fruit for table use and canning, 
for a family of five persons, besides distributing 
from five to six bushels among my friends. No 
one need to be afraid of using the knife freely, 
as there is no danger that the plant will not 
fruit abundantly ; in my experience the difficul- 
ty has been to keep it from fruiting too much.” 
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Cultivating Sweet Potatoes. 
eg 

The many inquiries concerning the culture of 
the Sweet Potato shows that there is an increas- 
ing interest in this crop. There seems to be no 
doubt that in favorable seasons, with proper cul- 
ture, a good crop may be grown as far north as 
Wisconsin. The land should be warm and 
light, and a plenty of manure supplied. In last 
month’s basket and calendar, directions were 
given for starting the plants. Those who have 
no seed potatoes from which to obtain plants 
may procure them from persons in N. Y. State, 
Ohio, and elsewhere, who raise them in large 
quantities. The plants will goa long distance 
by express without injury. There are two ways 
of planting: in rows and in hills. The ground 
being in good condition, mark it off in three 
feet rows and spread a good dressing of manure 
along the marks; then form ridges by turning 
two furrows together over the manure. The 
ridges should be 10 inches high, a foot wide, and 
8 or 4 inches wide at top. Set the plants 16 
inches apart in the ridges. In planting in hills 
the following directions are by J. W. C., whose 
method of starting the plants was given in last 
month’s basket. The manure, about 12 loads 
to the acre, is turned over two or three times 
before using, working in good soil so that at the 
final turning the manure will be about one 
third soil. The ground is plowed and harrowed 
and marked out 24 feet each way. About two 
quarts of manure are put at the crossings of 
the marks, and a half hill formed with the hoe. 
He prefers to delay finishing the hill until just 
at the time of setting the plants, as they then 
have the benefit of freshly stirred earth. The 
plants are set from May 10th to June 20th, ac- 
cording to the season. After the plants are 
set, the ground is kept clean by the horse and 
hand hoe. In setting the plants in hills or on 
ridges, they should be put in with a dibble or 
trowel, and if the soil is at all dry, the holes 
should be filled with water before putting in the 
plants. Set them as deep as the first leaf and 
press the soil firmly around the roots.—Mr. R. 
8. Smith, Ashtabula Co., O., applies well rotted 
manure and ashes, harrowing-in in autumn, and 





lets the land lie until ready to transplant, when 
he turns up the ridges as before described but 
without manuring beneath them. His rowsare 
84 feet apart, and the plants are set 12 inches 
distant in the rows. He makes holes an inch 
in diameter, and 4 inches deep, fills the hole 
with water and makes a mud around the plant, 
but never presses the earth against it—Mr. E. 
Latham, of Long Island, recommends cutting 
off the vines when they have reached the length 
of 2 feet, and says he gets a good crop. This 
practice is condemned by others, and our expe- 
rience has been that the most luxuriant vines 
yield the largest potatoes and the most of them. 
A bushel of seed will produce from 3,000 to 
5,000 sets, and an acre requires 6,000 to 12,000 
plants, according to the manner of planting. 
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Herbaceous Grafting. 
ig 

In ordinary grafting we use cions of ripe 
wood, of the previous year’s growth, in a dor- 
mant condition, which are inserted in a stock of 
one or several years’ growth, and make the union, 
either when both stock and graft are dormant, 
or when the growing process in the stock has 
already commenced. In herbaceous grafting, 
both stock and graft are not onlyin the growing 
state, but they are both of the present season. 
Ordinary grafting is not successful when prac- 
tised upon Chestnuts, Hickories, and other hard- 
wooded forest trees, and as herbaceous grafting 
is followed in Europe in propagating these, we 
give Du Breuil’s description of the process, in 
order that those who wish to experiment with 
it, may practise it. For the stock, the shoot from 
a terminal bud is selected, before the wood has 
become much hardened. This is cut off just 
below the third or fourth leaf, according to the 
strength of the shoot, The cut to receive the 
cion is made as shown in the figure, at the base 
of the leaf A. If, as is often the case, there are 
three buds or eyes at the base of the leaf, the 
cut is made between the central bud and one of 
the lateral ones. The cion B, is cut from a 
shoot of the same size as the stock; it is in fact, 
a bud with a large quantity of wood and bark 
attached, rather than a cion. It bears a leaf, 
C, with a good eye or bud at its base. The cut 
surface of this graft is carefully applied against 
the cut surface of the stock, tied with a woolen 
thread, and shaded from the sun by a paper 
shield. Five ‘days after the operation, the cen- 
tral bud at the base of the leaf A, is rubbed out, 
and five days after this, the blades of the two 
leaves below the graft are cut away, leaving 
only their mid ribs, and at the same time the 
buds at their axils are removed. If other buds 
appear at the bases of these leaves, they are to 
be removed, and at twenty days after the graft 
is inserted, the blade of the leaf A, is cut away. 
The graft will commence to grow about the 30th 
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day, when the tying is loosened, but the paper 
shelter is continued for a week or two longer. 
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Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 
— 

The vine has become so important as to de- 
mand a special department, and under this head- 
ing we give, from time to time, notes of our own 
observations, and such correspondence on the 
subject as we think will interest our readers. 

CARE oF VINES THE First SEASON.—J. M. 
Jordon, nurseryman and vineyardist of St. 
Louis, Mo., sends the following timely hints: 
“ Keep the vines tied up the first season, asit takes 
two years to correct one year’s neglect. Set 
strong stakes, 6 feet high, to tie the vines to, and 
let but one cane grow. Pinch in its laterals, 
and it will make a growth of 4 to 8 feet, and 
the second year after planting, will bear half a 
crop. On bearing spurs, leave three 1 eaves be- 
yond the last bunch of grapes. Two bunches 
are better than three on each lateral. Never 
disturb the inferior roots nor grow any other 
crops inthe vineyard. Stir the ground frequent- 
ly in dry weather. 

Tue Mission Grape.—A. Taylor, Calaveras 
Co., Cal. It will be of no use to send the 
“Mission” or any other Californian grape to the 
Atlantic States. All those varieties which suc- 
ceed so finely there, are of European origin, 
and are entirely unsuited to our climate. 

GRAPES FoR CoLp Cim™matTeEs.—Several cor- 
respondents ask what grapes they can raise in 
“this cold part of the country.” Doctor J. D. 
Newbro, Ingham Co., Mich., which is about as 
unfavorable a locality for the grape as any in 
that State, succeeds well with the Hartford 
Prolific, Concord and Clinton. He says: “the 
Clinton is as hardy as an oak, bears well every 
year, is liked by most people, especially after 
one or two frosts.” The Clinton we think has 
not met with the attention it deserves. There 
is no doubt about its great hardiness, and to 
those who do not care for an over-sweet fruit, 
it will prove acceptable. The Delaware is per- 
fectly hardy, but it is of rather slow growth 
when young, and will not generally give fruit 
so soon as the varieties above named. 

New VARrIET«IES.—The attention now given 
to the production of new seedlings will doubt- 
less, in a few years, result in giving us varieties 
superior to any we now have, though with the 
Delaware, Iona, and Allen’s Hybrid in mind, it 
is difficult to conceive what direction the im- 
provements will take. While we record the ac- 
cessions to the list of grapes, our readers are well 
aware that we exercise great caution in recom- 
mending them. In the last report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, the Dana is 
described as a new seedling, so nearly resembling 
the Rose Chasselas that it was mistaken for that 
variety. The report says: “The bunch was 
médium size, shouldered, rather compact, with 
a peculiar red stem, the berries of rather large 
size, nearly round, red, with a rich, heavy bloom, 
s0 that when fully ripe they appear almost 
black; as free from pulp as the Delaware; not 
60 sweet, but more spirited and vinous, and yet 
not an acid grape.” Ripe 20th to 25th of Sep- 
tember, and keeps till December. This variety 
was raised by Francis Dana, who also presented 
the Novantum, which isa black grape resemb- 
ling the Isabella, but quite free from pulp. The 
Miles grape is an early variety which received 
favorable notice at the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society. It was commended 
by Chas. Downing and others as a good grow- 
er, hardy, early, productive and of good flavor. 








MipEew.— Dr. Siedhoff, an experienced grape 
grower in New Jersey, informs us that he com- 
pletely prevents mildew by a free use of sulphur, 
and that he even succeeds in preventing injury 
to the foreign varieties by this treatment. The 
sulphur is blown over the vines, three or four 
times during the season, by means of a bellows 
which will allow the application of the sylphur 
to the under side of the leaves. Dr. 8. applies 
the sulphur as soon as the leaves appear; when 
they are in blossom; when the berries are the 
size of peas, and as soon as they commence to 
color. The same remedy is said to drive away 
the thrips, which in some localities are very de- 
structive. 
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Little Things in the Garden. 





In planting the family garden, all the stand- 
ard vegetables will suggest themselves as things 
necessary to be provided for, but much of the 
comfort afforded by the garden consists of the 
numerous little things it affords—things which 
in themselves can hardly be considered as food, 
but which add to the attraction of the table by 
rendering other food more palatable. Those 
who are fond of pickles will in time provide for 
Cucumbers, Martynias, Peppers, Green Musk 
Melons, Refugee Beans, and all those things 
which are used for pickling, not forgetting the 
spicy Nasturtium. Parsley is valued by most 
people as a flavoring herb, and it is very handy 
to dress a dish of cold meat. The seeds are 
very slow in germinating, and should be sowed 
early. Marjoram, Savory and Thyme, are the 
popular flavorings for soups and stuffings, and 
when cut in flower and carefully dried, and 
then rubbed up and put into an air-tight box or 
bottle, may be had in greater perfection than 
any that can be bought at the stores. The first 
two are annuals: sow the seeds in drills a foot 
apart and thin or transplant to six inches in 
the rows. Thyme is a small shrubby perennial 
which may be raised from seed or propagated 
by dividing old plants. There are very few 
who know what an excellent flavor a pinch of 
Spearmint gives to soup, or it would be more 
generally grown. In the older parts of the coun- 
try it is found naturalized in wet places, but it 
will do perfectly well in the garden and then 
we always know where to find it, as once es- 
tablished it will remain for years. Sage is al- 
ways in demand in the family for culinary or 
medicinal uses, and can be had in the garden 
with but little trouble. Seeds sown this spring 
will give a fair cutting by autumn. It is very 
readily raised from cuttings of old plants. Slip 
off the young shoots which start this spring 
from near the base of the plant, and set them in 
sandy soil and put over them a frame covered 
with common muslin; they will thus be kept 
moist and shady and will strike root readily. 
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The Preservation of Fruits. 
terns 

Various plans have been proposed for pro- 
longing the time to which fruits can be kept, 
but the only one which, as far as we have heard, 
has been successful on the large scale, is that of 
Prof. Nyce, of Cleveland, O. After many ex- 
periments, he has settled upon a preserving 
house which seems to combine all the requisites 
for keeping fruit, viz., a low temperature, a dry 
atmosphere, and exclusion of oxygen. The 
house is constructed of double air-tight walls of 
galvanized iron, three feet apart, and filled in 
with sawdust, or other non-conducting mate- 








rial. The ice is placed in a second story, in a 
mass five or six feet thick, and the fruit is 
stored in the room below. A uniform tem- 
perature of 34° is kept in the fruit room, and 
the air is kept dry by the introduction of chloride 
of calcium, which completely absorbs the mois- 
ture given off by the fruit. This absorbing 
material is not, as some have supposed, the 
article commonly known as chloride of lime, 
but is quite different in constitution and proper- 
ties. The chloride of calcium is a waste pro- 
duct of the salt works, and is remarkable for the 
readiness with which it takes up water. When 
the fruit room is closed, the fruit absorbs 
oxygen from the air, and gives off carbonic 
acid (as always occurs in the ripening of fruits), 
and in ashort time the atmosphere is completely 
deprived of oxygen, an important agent in 
hastening decay. We have the best evidence 
that apples, pears, and grapes are kept in Prof. 
Nyce’s house. with complete success. Some 
grapes weré exhibited at the Fruit Growers’ 
Meeting in April, which had been several days 
on the journey, yet were as perfect in flavor, 
and their stems were as green as if just removed 
from the vine. We understand that tomatoes, 
peaches, and berries of various kinds are pre- 
served in large cans and the fruit is sold out in 
the stores by the quart. The subject has much 
interest for both consumers and growers of fruit. 
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The Striped Bug. 

This little beetle, Galeruca vittata, is one of 
the annoying pests of the garden. It attacks 
cucumbers, melons, and all plants of the squash 
family during their early growth, often causing 
a total failure of the crop. We have publish- 
ed many of the “sure preventives” which have 
been communicated and have several yet un- 4 
published; these range from soaking the seeds 
in turpentine, to sprinkling Indian meal around 
the plants. All the applications we have ever 
made of various powders, varying in potency from 
black pepper to plaster, seem to have had only 
a mechanical effect. If the plants are kept 
covered with any powder, the insects seem to 
find it disagreeable, and one powder seems just 
as good as another. Mr. 8. H. Marrows, of 
Androscoggin Co., Me., surrounds his plants by 
boxes or frames, 8 inches square and 6 inches 
high, and keeps them there until the plants 
reach above the tops of the boxes, They are 
put on when the seeds are planted. Mr. M. at- 
tributes the failure of those who have been un- 
successful with this plan, to the fact that they 
make their boxes too large and put them on too 
late. With him “it works toacharm.” We 
have successfully used boxes a foot square and 
covered with some kind of gauze or open fabric, 
and found it the only effectual method of keep- 
ing off the bugs. The correspondent above 
quoted finds it unnecessary to cover them, and 
states that few insects get over the barrier. 
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TaN BARK FOR Porators.—Tan Bark is 
worth hauling three or four miles for covering 
potatoes, particularly when the previously 
sprouted sets are planted on heavy soils. After 
putting the sets in the drills, sprinkle a quart or 
so of tan on, and around each, and cover with 
earth, This will keep the soil loose, and the 
tubers will grow larger and less liable to rot. 
Sawdust is also good. On light soils sawdust 
might work more injury than benefit. We re- 
commend a trial of this plan in localities where 
potatoes are usually apt to rot badly. 
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Something about Columbines. 


Every one knows our common Columbine, 
which delights to grow on rocky ledges where 
its delicate foliage, and its slender stems sup- 
porting the nodding flowers, present an air of 
grace equalled by few of our garden flowers. 
The flower of our native species, Aquilegia Can- 
adensis is given in the engraving, and serves to 
show the general shape of the flowers of all the 
species. The petals are singularly formed into 
a long tube which is usually curved, something 
like the talon of a bird of prey, a peculiarity 
which suggested the name Aguilegia, derived 
from the Latin Aquila, an Eagle. Our native 
Columbine makes itself quite at home in the 
garden, and though the orange scarlet color of 
its flowers is not as delicate as that of some oth- 
er species, it excels them all in gracefulness. 
Most of our garden Columbines are varieties of 
the European Aquilegia vulgaris, and they pre- 
sent a great variety in color and marking. 
Some of them are very double, though to our 
taste the strongly marked single ones are more 
pleasing than most of the double kinds. A va- 
riety called Jucunda is very showy, its petals 
being of the darkest blue, tipped with pure 
white. A striped variety, called Striata, is cu- 
riously variegated with stripes and spots. The 
Siberian Columbine, Aquilegia Siberica, is anoth- 
er species, and has very dark flowers, erect on 
stems about a foot high. The seeds of many 
sorts are sold by the seedsmen; they are to be 
planted in an out-of-the-way bed, and the plants 





transferred to the borders 
in autumn, will where they 
bloom the following spring. 
Plants of the leading varie- 
ties can be obtained from the 
florists. The Columbines are 
among our most reliable and 
attractive herbaceous peren- 
nials, and have not received 
the attention they deserve. 
—_—j——— 
Ponies. 


An old-fashioned flower, 
the newer varieties of which 
are very beautiful. A mass 
of them, of different colors, 
on a raised, oval bed, is one 
of the most splendid sights 
which the garden affords. 
They are so hardy, so afilu- 
ent in leaf and flower, so 
brilliant and luxuriant, that 
it is a delight to look upon 
them. No plant is more easi- 
ly propagated. Divide the 
roots with a sharp spade. A 
single bud, with a piece of 
root attached, will make a 
plant. It is best to set them 
out in the fall, as they start 
quite early in the spring. 
Give them a deep, rich soil, 
with a plenty of room on 
every side. The different 
kinds bloom along through 
May and June. There are 
two principal sorts, the herba- 
ceous and shrubby. The first 
includes the more common 
kinds, which die to the 
ground in the fall; the second 
includes the Moutans, or 
Tree Pseonies, which have 
woody stalks, often two or 
Of the herbaccons ponies, 


three feet high. 
the old double crimson should never be omitted 


in a collection. In color, nothing can surpass 
it. Rosea, blanda, and rubra, are varieties of the 
above, with different colors, flowering the last 
of May. Tenuifolia, or Fennel-leaved, is very 
pretty, though not double, blooming early in 
May. The Chinese Ponies are another class, 
among which are some splendid flowers. The 
best of them, in our acquaintance, are P. Whitleyi, 
with large, double white flowers; P. Humeit, 
double, lilac red; P. rosea, double rose-colored ; 
P. Reevsii, semi-double, purple; P. Potsii, semi- 
double, lilac rose; P. swlphurea, pale yellow. Of 
the Tree Ponies, the varieties are many. The 
Banksia is a general favorite, with its numerous 
large, double pink flowers, varying on the same 
bush to crimson. P. papaveracea has large, white, 
single flowers. Then there are Alba variegata, 
Arethusa, Globosa, Mirabilis, Rosea odorata, and 
many others, which we cannot now enumerate. 


Tne Brack Knot on Pitum TREEs.—Some 
agricultural papers, who ought to know better, 
persist in stating that the cause of this is not 
known, and others attribute it to insects, dis- 
eased sap, and every cause but the right one. 
It was shown very plainly in the Agriculturist 
for April 1863, that this is a parasitic fungus, 
and magnified drawings were given showing 
the plant and its method of reproduction. Its 
fungoid character was made out many years 
ago, but we believe that Mr. Austin, in the ar- 








ticle above quoted, was the first to figure the 
plant. From the presence of this parasite the 
wood becomes diseased, and the trouble goes 
on from bad to worse. Cut out the knot on its 
first appearane down to the sound wood and 
burn the portion removed. 
_ et @ a 9 
The Jacobean Lily.—Amaryllis formosissima, 
—< 

This is one of our oldest spring bulbs, it hav- 
ing been brought from Guatemala, over two 
hundred years ago, yet it is seldom seen in cul- 
tivation, though wherever it finds a place in the 
garden, it is always an object of well merited 
admiration. The bulbs are sold each spring by 
the florists,and when planted in pots or in a 
rich border they throw up a stem which bears 
a single lily-like flower of the richest crimson 
color. The engraving shows the form of the 
flower very much reduced in size. The flower 
is bent to one side; three of its divisions are 
curved upward while the other three are bent 
downward, and near their base they are curved 
inward so as to surround the pistil. The flow- 
ers appear in June, after which the leaves in- 
crease in size, and the plant should have good 
culture until the leaves wither. The want of 
success with this plant which is sometimes com- 
plained of, and which is one of the reasons why 
we do not see it oftener in our gardens, is due 
to neglect to provide for the next year’s bloom- 





JACOBEAN LILY.—Amaryllis formosissima. 


ing by securing a vigorous growth of leaf. The 
bulb will bloom in poor soil or even in sand or 
wet moss, the first year after purchasing it, and 
will fail to flower the following year for the rea- 
son that it has not recovered from the exhaust- 
ing effects of flowering. Give the bulbs a plen- 
ty of well rotted manure, not so much as to se- 
cure a strong bloom, but to induce the leaves to 
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grow with vigor, and prepare the bulb for anoth- 
er effort, and cultivate and water in such a man- 
ner as will conduce to this énd. Bulbs are sold 
by the florists for about thirty cents each. 
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The Common Periwinkle.—( Vinca minor). 

Scarcely any plant now cultivated in our 
gardens has been longer known than the 
Periwinkle. It is the Vinca Pervinca of Pliny, 
which Latin name has been converted into Peri- 
winkle. In this country, the plant is commonly 
called Myrtle and Running Myrtle, names which 
are incorrect and should be dropped. The 
plant has nothing in common with the true 
Myrtle, except both have smooth, thick, dark 
green leaves. The figure represents the Small 
Periwinkle, Vinca minor, which is much more 
common in our gardens than the Greater Peri- 
winkle, Vinca major. The two resemble one 
another in general appearance, but the last 
named has much larger leaves and a more 
erect growth. They both produce an abund- 
ance of pretty blue flowers. On account of 
their long, flexible stems, and bright green leaves, 
they are very useful in making up wreaths. In 
Italy, the large species is called “ flower of the 
dead,” on account of its being used as garlands 
at funerals. Both species are natives of Europe, 
and are quite hardy in this country. They are 
evergreens, trailing on the ground, where the 
prostrate stems strike root, and form a dense 
mat, the foliage completely concealing the stems 
and the ground. The plant is generally put in 
some out of the way corner, and left to itself, 
but it is pretty enough to deserve more care 
than it usually receives. A mound planted 
with the small Periwinkle, is soon covered with 
its rich, dark green foliage, and forms a pleasing 
object. The plant is adapted to trail upon rock 
work, and over the edge of a rustic basket. Its 
greatest utility, however, is found in the fact 
that it flourishes in the shade, and under the drip 
of other plants, and it is often the most avail- 
able thing to cover bare spots in those places 
where it is difficult to make grass grow. There 
are variegated sorts, of both species, which have 
their leaves edged and marked with white or 
yellow. One of the best of these is called by 
the florists Vinca elegantissima. A bed of it 
upoa a lawn or elsewhere, produces a fine effect, 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


What is Glycerin? 
_o—— 

The above question is asked by a correspondent, 
and as its answer may interest more than one read- 
er, we give it in the household columns. Glycerin 
is a remarkable contribution of modern science 
to the arts, and as its utility for different purposes 
has been manifested, corresponding improvements 
have taken place in its manufacture, and it is now 
produced in great purity and at moderate price. 
But this is not telling what glycerin is. Itisa 
principle which exists in fats, and all fats are a 
combination of glycerin and some acid. Lard, after 
the lard oil has been pressed out, is mainly 4 com- 
pound of stearic acid and glycerin. In the process 
of manufacturing the finer kinds of candles, this 
compound is broken up and the stearic acid is used 
for candles, while the glycerin is purified and put 
into the market. Glycerin is a thick, colorless 
liquid, of a syrupy consistence, and when well made 
has no odor. Its name is from the Greek word, 
meaning sweet, and indicates one of its prominent 
characters—its sweetness. It is remarkable for its 
undrying qualities ; when spread out and exposed to 
the air it remains for a long while unchanged. It 
mixes readily with water and with alcohol, but not 
with oils, and has a remarkable solvent power for 
many substances. It is largely used in medicine as 
a solvent for various drugs, and isalso employed as 
a substitute for sugar in medicinal preparations. 
In domestic use it forms a most excellent applica- 
tion to chapped or inflamed surfaces, as it keeps 
the parts from the air, and is free from the incon- 
venience which attends the use of oily matters. 
Properly diluted with water, it forms a popular hair 
dressing which keeps the hair moist, and is much 
less objectionable than many of the preparations 
sold for the purpose. As glycerin does not readily 
evaporate nor freeze it is used in cities to put into 
gas meters. It is also largely used in the place of 
molasses to mix with glue to form the rolls by 
which ink is applied to type. These are among the 
more common uses—others, such as in mounting 
microscopic preparations, are of less general inter- 
est. Doubtless many other useful applications will 
be found for this interesting chemical product. 
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Mounting Maps and Pictures. 
—_——~-—. 

Maps or any drawings on paper are rendered 
much more durable if they have a mounting or 
backing of some kind of cloth. The operation is a 
very simple one. The cloth, some inches larger each 
way than the paper, is tacked upon an ironing ta- 
ble or some smooth surface. The success of the 
operation depends mainly upon the care with which 
the cloth is tacked. It should lay square, and the 
tacks be put in very closely along the edges, not far- 
ther than an inch apart. The selvage will give but 
little trouble, but the raw edges will need to be 
doubled over where the tacks are put in, to prevent 
them from tearing out. The tacks are not driven 
home, but are left with the heads high enough to 
allow them to be removed by means of a tack lifter 
or strong knife. Thecloth, which may be any kind 
of strong cotton fabric, being ready, lay the map or 
whatever paper is to be mounted, face down, on a 
clean surface, and give its back a good coat of stiff 
flour paste, evenly applied. The paste should be 
as stiff as will work with a brush, and be perfectly 
free from lumps. In applying the paste, be sure to 
get the edges well covered, and if any lumps, or 
hairs from the brush are left upon the surface, re- 
move them carefully by means of a case knife or pa- 
per folder. The paper being thoroughly pasted, let 
two persons take it by the four corners and place 
it, pasted side down, upon the cloth. With alittle 
care it can be laid quite smoothly. If the paper is 
very long, let the centre touch the cloth first, and 
gradually let the whole down on to the cloth. 
Then take a perfectly clean handkerchief or soft 
napkin and by a sweeping motion from the center 





to the edges, press out any air bubbles that may 
appear, and see that the edges of the paper are in 
close contact with the cloth. As it dries, the pa- 
per will appear badly wrinkled, and the job will 
look like a failure, but wait until it is thouroughly 
dry, and if the tacking has been well done and the 
paste good, the paper will be perfectly smooth. 
We have laid considerable stress upon the tacking 
for this reason: When the paper is pasted, it 
stretches, and in this condition it is applied to the 
cloth. As it dries, it contracts with a great deal of 
power, and the cloth must be thoroughly tacked to 
resist this force. We have in this way mounted a 
number of sheets 9 feet long, and 5 feet wide, with 
perfect success. When all is dry, remove the tacks 
and cut the cloth down to the size of the paper. 
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Varnishing Furniture. 
a 

The appearance of furniture may be greatly im- 
proved by a coat of good-varnish, which a skillful 
housekeeper may lay on, quite as well as some 
manufacturers of furniture. The proper tools and 
materials are quite as essential as skill in order to 
varnish neatly. A clean, light and warm room is 
indispensable, unless it can be done in the open 
air, in warm weather. When varnish is exposed 
to sunshine it is apt to blister. If applied to 
cold or greasy furniture sometimes it “ crawls,” 
and settles down in ridges. When furniture does 
not take varnish well, rub it thoroughly with a 
cloth dipped in alcohol, or benzine. Then keep it 
in a warm room until all the wood has been well 
warmed through. When the varnish is being laid 
on, let it be kept warm, by standing ina kettle of 
water nearly boiling hot. 

Procure a small varnish brush, not a paint brush, 
for varnishing chairs, and take only a small quan- 
tity of varnish on the brush at once. Spread it 
evenly and thin, and work it well wita the brush 
When entirely dry, apply another thin cout. A be- 
ginner can do a much better job by laying on 
two thin coats than only one heavy coat. 

There is great difference in varnish that is sold 
for a given kind. Unless one has tested its drying 
quality, it well be well to try it on a plece of cheap 
furniture, to ascertain whether it will dry well. 
Varnish that will stick to every thing that touches 
it, is a vexatious nuisance. Let such varnish or 
paint be rubbed thoroughly with good benzine, 
and afterwards two coats of good varnish applied. 

Walls that have been papered, may be varnished 
after a thin coat of glue-water has been applied to 
keep the varnish from striking int® the paper. 
When varnish is laid directly on the paper, most of 
it will be absorbed, and there will be little gloss. 
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Suggestions About Carpets, © 


Our correspondent “T. G.,” speaks of carpets as 
follows: ‘Carpets are a nuisance as they are or- 
dinarily managed. They are tacked down at spring 
cleaning and serve as filters through which all the 
fine dirt passes and remains as a subsoil of impal- 
pable powder. At every sweeping some of the sur- 
face dirt goes down through the carpet, and a por- 
tion of that which was below is worked up through 
it and diffused through the room, and finally set- 
tles on the furniture and in the air passages of the 
occupants of the room. Let any housekeeper— 
even the most scrupulously neat, take up her ear- 
pets after they have been down Yor the winter and 
see what a stratum of dirt sh@ has been living 
over. It isa peculiar Americanism to have every 
room carpeted all over. The carpet is considered 
as a mark of respectability, and it will require a 
courageous disregard for Mrs. Gruvdy to receive 
her in an uncarpeted room. YebE belicve that the 
reform will come at length, and instead of putting 
a carpet over the floor to cover.unsightly carpen- 
ters’ work, we shall have neatly inlaid floors of col- 
ored wood, which can be kept-perfectly clean and 
look well. If a warm place is needed for the feet 
in winter, several large rugs may be provided. in 
one of the most cosy, best -furnished zvoms, i 
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have lately seen, the carpet did not reach within 
two or three fect of the sides of the room. A car- 
pet like this can be frequently taken up and shaken, 
and much of the dust which annoys the house- 
keeper be avoided. Who will inaugurate an eco- 
nomical and healthfal reform and abolish the 
slavery to carpets?” 


Our Bachelor’s Wish Realized. 
dpe 

Our bachelor’s desire, expressed in April, that 
some one would found a school of cookery, is at 
length realized, and he expresses himself as follows : 
“Blessed be Blot, (pronounce that Blow, if you 
please,) for he has opened a Cooking Academy, and 
some sixty of the ladics of New York attend his 
lectures. Now I find by accurate computation, 
that there areto be at least one hundred and twenty 
people made happy—60 ladies will gratify 60 Iords 
—by presenting them with something eatable. The 
thing will spread, these ladies will each show their 
friends, and from this time we have hope for the 
American stomach. For this select sixty and their 
disciples there will be no more beef-steaks Biddy- 
fied in the frying pan, and that which goes on to 
the fire as mutton, will not be leather, when it comes 
to the table. No more “one hundred creeds and 
only one sauce,” for Mr. Blot is great on sauces. 
There is a popular erroneous idea in regard to 
French cookery, that ought to be dispelled. The 
general notion is, that French dishes are of course 
complicated, elaborate, and highly seasoned; never 
was a greater mistake. The French excel simply 
in this: they study the best way to cook each thing, 
and do not cook every thing in one way. No more 
plain, healthful, and eatable cooking can be found 
than that of the French. They bring thought and 
experience to the subject, and the result is palat- 
able and economical food. The daily papers give 
accounts of Mr. Blot’s lectures, and I wish him 
much success in his enterprise,” 
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Valuable Plain Recipes. 
ee 

Since the Bachelor’s onslaught upon Recipes, in 
the February No., he has been receiving especial 
attention from the ladies, as was expected, and as 
he deserved. The following from ‘ Nymphea,” 
will interest the readers as well as the offender. 
“TI, too, pity your Bachelor editor of the House- 
hold Department. I always do pity the bachelors 
a little (on paper,), and to show the sincerity of my 
commiseration I have written out some recipes so 
carefully that I doubt whether even he can find 
much in them to grumble at. (I am not certain, 
though, that he will consider that any charity, for 
I am privately of the opinion that he likes to grum- 
ble.) First of all I would like to find fault with 
the millers. I think they are about as blameworthy 
as the bakers. For my part, I find it almost impos- 
sible to get hold of any good Corn Meal. This 
article should be about half way between the or- 
dinary fine meal and that cai‘ed ‘- Horse feed,” so 
coarse that when pressed between the thumb and 
finger, it will not retain the impression. Only the 
coarsest part of the bran should be removed. This 
article retains its sweetness longer, makes lighter 
bread, and is in every way more wholesome. When 
I can not have my corn ground to order, I get the 
best ‘feed’ and run it through a large iron coffee 
mill, or grind up whole corn and mix this coarse 
meal in equal quantities with the fine meal. This 
is the kind used in the following recipes. 

Unleavened Rye and Indian Bread. 
Take 2 parts coarse corn meal, scald thoroughly 
with boiling water ; add 1 part rye meal orrye flour, 
and more water if necessary to moisten it. Stir 
thoroughly together. It should be made as stiff as 
it can be managed with a large iron spoon. Make 
it into a loaf three or four inches deep and set it 
upon a stove or range hot enough to cook it slowly 
upon the bottom. In an hour or more it will rise 
some and crack the upper surface slightly. Then 
bake in a slow oven three or four hours. I usually 
put it in about 7 P. M., let it acquire a rich brown 
crust by 10 o’clock, then cover up the fire so that 











it will keep all night and in the morning I take out 
a nice warm breakfast loaf. It usually improves by 
keeping three or four days, when it is delicious 
sliced and toasted. Many prefer to have this bread 
sweetened with molasses stirred in with rye flour. 
Well boiled white beans make a very wholesome 
addition. Even without these improvements the 
bread is far better than the Boston brown bread of 
the shops. No one who tries this recipe thor- 
oughly will ever again put in yeast, which always 
sours and spoils corn meal. 

Boiled Indian Pudding.—(Good 
enough forabachelor.) Scald half the meal and add 
the other half, with cool water enough to reduce the 
whole to quite a thick batter. Don’t put in too 
much salt. Add fruit, dried or fresh, whortleber- 
ries, or currants, or cherries, or best of all, dried 
pears. Put intoa bag with room to swell, drop 
into hot water and boil 2 or 3 hours. It is well to 
put some bits of crockery under it to prevent its 
sticking to the pot. Then turn it out and eat with 
cream, or maple molasses, or a dressing made of 
the thickened liquor in which it was boiled, sweet- 
ened, and seasoned with a dash of cinnamon. If 
no fruit was put into the pudding it can be eaten 
with a fruit syrup. 

Scalded Meal Johnny Cake.—Scald 
half the meal and add the other half with cold wa- 
ter sufficient to make a batter, the required con- 
sistence of which will vary with different kinds of 
meal. ‘ Bake before the fire on the middle piece 
of the head of a particular kind of flour barrel.” 
Or if that can not be obtained Jadies may try it on 
shallow tins in a quick oven. 

Wheat and Indian Cake.—Scald one 
part Indian meal as above, add one part wheat 
meal (Graham flour) with water sufficient to make 
a thick batter. Drop by the spoonful on a large 
pan, or into muffin rings, and bake in a quick oven. 
When taken out, cover close for 20 or 30 minutes. 
This makes a most wholesome and palatable bread, 
much lighter than the Johnny cake, and much bet- 
ter when cold. It is also very nice when rye is 
substituted for wheat meal. 

Apple and Pie Plant.—Stewed dried 
apples, especially sweet apples, are greatly improved 
by the addition of }¢ or }¥ of the quantity of pie- 
plant, either fresh, dried or canned. (Mem. Be sure 
to put up a few cans of pie-plant in its season.) 

Rye and Indian Apple Pudding.— 
Take the crusts of yourrye and Indian loaf and 
steep them slowly in apple sauce until thoroughly 
softened. This makes a delicious side dish to eat 
with beans, or it may serve as a dessert to a hearty 
farmer’s dinner, 
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Bags for Keeping Hams.—T. Ray- 
mond of Fairfield County, Ct., writes: ‘‘In the 
March number of the Agriculturist I find ‘three 
ways for ‘keeping smoked meats in Summer;’ let 
me add a fourth. Take old muslin or any kind of 
fabric, make a bag sufficiently large to admit the 
ham easily, wet it thoroughly in pork or other 
strong brine, wring and dry it; repeat this once or 
twice, then when it is dry, drop the ham, (which 
must have a cord attached to hang it by). into the 
bag, tie the mouth closely around the cord, and 
hang ina dry place. Ifthe meat does not come 
out all right, do not charge it to the flies.” An ad- 
ditional precaution practised by some is to wrap 
the meat in brown paper before inclosing in the bag. 


DovusLe HEELING A StTockinc.—Knit the first 
stitch, slip off the next without knitting, knitting 
every alternate stitch on the right side of heel, and 
every stitch when knitting on the wrong side. 
This makes the heel very thick. 


s+ — 6 a 


Faminy Jars.— Jars of jelly, jars of jam, jars 
of potted beef and ham, jars of early gooseberry, 
nice jars of mince-meat, jars of spice, jars of 
otange marmalade, jars of pickles, all home-made, 
jars of cordial, home-made wine, jars of honey 
superfine—would the only jars were these, that 
were found in families.” 











Hints on Cooking, etc. 


Cooking without Milk.—A California 
subscriber “‘ Aunt Lina,” who lives where milk is 
scarce, contributes the following to the Agricultur- 
ist. “ TEA CAKES.—Stir to a cream 14 teacupfuls of 
sugar, 34 teagupful butter, half a nutmeg. Then 
add 1 teacupful of water, 2 teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar, 1 teaspoonful of soda, tu 1 quart of flour, 
which should be put through a seive. Add flour 
till stiff enough to roll thin; cut into cakes, bake 
in buttered pans, in a quick oven. This is econom- 
ical, at least in California, where eggs are from 7s 
cents to $1 per dozen, and milk scarce. 

‘‘ PUMPKIN AND SQuasH PIEs, can be prepared also 
without milk by using water and corn starch, say 
for 3 pies, 2 teacupfuls of pumpkin, 2 eggs, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch, allspice, and sugar to taste. 

“CusTaRD Piss, 4 eggs, 4 tablespoonfuls corn 
starch, 2 teacups water, sugarand nutmeg to taste: 
this will make 2 pies. Mix the starch with a small 
quantity of the water. Custards may be made in 
the same way. I use Oswego corn starch. Ruta- 
bagas cost less per lb. than pumpkins or squashes, 
with us, and make good pies, also carrots and pars- 
nips, by using the same as pumpkin, with the ad- 
dition of a little flour, molasses and ginger.’’ 


Graham Biscuit.—“ Lizzie” writes that 
these are recommended by a bachelor, and, there- 
fore, must be good. Wet up Graham flour with 
cold water, adding a little salt, knead as stiff as 
possible, make into small biscuits, and bake in a 
very hot oven. 

Poor Man’s Pudding.—tThree teacup- 
fuls flour, one teacupful milk, one of chopped 
raisins, one of suet, one of molasses, one teaspoon- 
ful saleratus, nutmeg. Put in a bag and boil an 
hour and a‘half. Serve with sauce to taste. 


Steam Pudding.—Two cups flour, one of 
milk, one-half cup each of molasses, chopped 
raisins and suet, one egg, one teaspoonful saleratus, 
one-half teaspoonful soda. Steam one hour, 

Mock Sponge Cake.—Two cups flour, 
one of sugar, one of milk, one egg, one teaspoonful 
saleratus, two teaspoonfuls cream of tartar. 


Apple Jonathan.—Fill a baking dish % 
full of sliced tart apples, sweeten to taste; mix 
wheat meal with water and milk (a little cream will 
make it more tender) into a batter, pour over the 
fruit until the dish is full. Bake until the crust is 
of a handsome brown color. 

Potato Cake.—Contributed by Miss Loui- 
sa J. Wilson. Take a dozen of cold boiled potatoes 
and mash them, adda small piece of dough, one egg, 
and alittle salt. Work it well with flour, cut in 
squares, let it stand to rise, and bake half an hour 
in moderate oven. 

Breakfast Cake.—Contributed by Mrs. 
A. H. Bryant. Take 1 quart sifted flour, 1 table- 
spoonful of butter, 3 teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der (which is soda and cream of tartar properly 
combined), mix these thoroughly into the flour 
with a tablespoonful of sugar, then add 2 well beat- 
en eggs, and sweet milk sufficient to forma thin 
batter. Bake in a moderately hot oven; and with 
a cup of coffee or cocoa and a boiled egg you will 
find you have made a good breakfast. 


Nice Breakfast Dish.—Slice a few cold 
biscuit, or some dry light bread, fry them slightly, 
in a little butter, or nice gravy. Beat 3 or 4 eggs, 
with half a teacupful of new milk, and a pinch of 
salt. When the bread is hot, pour the eggs over it, 
and cover fora few minutes, stir slightly, so that all 
the eggs may be cooked. This is a nice dish, be- 
sides saving the dry bread. 


Substitute for Cream, for puddings, 
cold rice, ete. Boil 8g of a pint of sweet milk, 
new milk is best. Beat the yolk of 1 egg, and a lev- 
el teaspoonful of flour, with sugar enough to make 
the cream very sweet. When the milk boils, stir 
this into it, and let it begin to simmer, stirring it, 
let it cool and flavor to taste. For any pudding in 
which eggs are used, this is almost as good as rich 
cream (which many prefer to any other dressing), 
and much better than thin cream, 
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Rusks.—One pint milk, one cup yeast, one 
cup sugar, one cup lard, one egg. Add the egg 
and sugar after raising once. ; 


Pop-Corn Pudding.—Soak 2 quarts of 
pop-corn, broken fine, in 3 pints of milk over night; 
in the morning add8 beaten eggs and a little salt 
and nutmeg. Bake the same as a custard. 











BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Good News, 


“Richmond is Ours!’—‘‘ Lee has Surrendered !”— 
“Peace is Near!” These welcome words still ring in 
the ears and gladden the hearts of all men, women, and 
children. April will henceforth be more than ever a his- 
toric month in the Republic. It saw the fall of Sumter, 
it now hails the fall of the Confederacy. The “boys” 
will come home again, and many a household will be 
made happy. These war-worn veterans will everywhere 
be honored ; under God they have saved the country from 
Rebellion and anarchy. What stories thev will have to 
tell of camp life, of weary marches, fierce battles, and 
glorious victories. Tens of thousands of our young 
readers will share the joy which our heroes will bring 
home. “ Father is away at the war,” has often been 
noticed in the letters sent to the Agriculturist, and we 
rejoice in the happiness in store for those who will ere 
long receive their loved ones. Some, alas! will not re- 
turn, They sleep in southern soil, martyrs to their 
country’s cause, A terrible price has been paid for Union 
and Liberty, but the blessings bequeathed to their country 
by those who have fallen, are beyond price. All honor 
to those who have suffered more than death in the loss 
of their heart’s treasures. None love their country better 
than those who have given most for it, and they too re- 
joice to know that the sacrifice has not been in vain. 
Shall these be forgotten? If there be a soldier’s widow 
or orphan in your neighborhood, see to it that they ever 
have special regard. We shall not deserve the blessings 
of peace, if we forget to care for those by whose anguish 
it waswon. And let none neglect to praise the Ruler of 
Nations, for these days of joy. We can never forget the 
scene when news of the fall of Richmond was received 
in New-York, and thousands were gathered in Wall 
Street, the great commercial heart of the nation. After 
singing patriotic songs, listening to stirring speeches and 
tHéering for hours, the whole assembly reverently remov- 
@d"their hats, and joined in singing again and again 
“Praise God from whom a!i blessings flow.” It was a 
fitting key note for the songs of the nation. 








Something about the Mair. 


How many hairs on your head? The number varies 
with different persons ; the average is stated on good au- 
thority to be 293 hairs to every quarter of a square inch ; 
from this each can calculate somewhere near the sum of 
his own. Flaxen hairs are finest, brown and red next, 
and black the coarsest. A space containing 147 black 
would be occupied by 162 brown, or 182 flaxen hairs. 
Each hair springs from a root imbedded inthe skin. The 
outside is composed of horny scales overlapping each 
other like shingles on a roof, though not with the same 
regularity, and these scales form a tube enclosing a mar- 
rowy pith. The hair of different races of men, varies in 
structure as well as in color; thus that of the negro may 
be felted, that is, formed into a solid compact mass like 
cloth. This property is owing to the prominence of the 
scales composing it. Straight hair is nearly round, curly 
hair is more flattened, the most so in the negro, whose 
hairs are nearly flat ribbons. The different colors de- 
pend on minute particles of coloring matter within the 
hair; age, sickness, severe mental exercise, or sudden 
fright may destroy the coloring matter, and cause the 
hairto turn gray. In animals having “ whiskers,” as the 
cat, tiger, rat, etc., the hairs are supplied with nerves, 
which render them very delicate “feelers,” by which 
they are aided in stealing on their prey. In passing 
through narrow spaces, these give notice if the opening 
be not large enough to admit the animal’sbody. In some 
forms of disease the human hair becomes extremely sen- 
sitive at the roots, and liable to bleed. Frequent cutting 
causes it to grow coarser, but not more thickly, and 
those who desire to retain soft silky beards should not 
shave at all. Oils, pomades, and such preparations clog 
the pores of the scalp and prevent the healthy growth of 
the hair; washing the scalp with water and thoroughly 
drying with a towel, will keep it in excellent condition. 
Human hair is an important article of trade, tons of it 
being sold every year. In large districts of Europe the 
peasant girls are shorn of their locks annually, receiving 
from two to twenty dollars each for the crop. Most of 
this is used by those who can not grow enough of their 
own, some of it for making jewelry and other ornaments, 





Be Acquainted with your Neighbors. 


Thousands of carpenters, tailors, masons, spinners and 
weavers, diggers, and other mechanics are at work in the 
country, with whom only a few persons are well ac- 
quainted, yet they are next door neighbors to most of our 
young readers. This is the more strange because many 
of them have very mischievous habits. We have known 
a company of them enter an orchard, attack the best 
trees, bore them full of holes and entirely destroy them. 
Others dig around the choicest vegetables and so mutilate 
the roots that they are made worthless. Fruit, vegetables 
and flowers of every kind suffer from their operations ; 
whole fields of wheat are stolen, and extensive forests 
are ruined by these marauders. Of course, insects are 
the neighbors we are writing about. Every one of them 
is a most interesting object of study, and if our young 
readers will take pains enough they may find almost all 
trades represented among these tiny creatures, One kind 
of wasp is a mason, that builds a very complete mud cell 
for its young, lays its eggs, and then packs it with spiders 
which it has stung enough to benumb but not kill them; 
so that they remain torpid until the following year, when 
the young wasps hatch out and find an abundant supply 
of ready prepared fresh spiders’ meat,—just the food they 
like. Another species of wasp is a paper maker; s0 is 
the hornet. A kind of bee with its tiny shears cuts out 
circular bits of leaves as true as though they were mark- 
ed with a pair of compasses, and uses them fn construct- 
ing its nest. Thousands of worms and caterpillars spin 
curious bed clothing in which they tuck themselves snug- 
ly and sleep through the coldest winters. The common- 
est insect, if watched day by day, will do many things that 
will surprise and interest the observer. Some repulsive 
looking bugs, that girls and boys would either kill outright 
or run away from, are real friends in the garden, where 
they feed upon other insects that would destroy plants. 
Begin with some one common insect, watch it through 
all its changes from crawling caterpillar to butterfly ; 
notice what it eats, study its habits, and if possible at the 
same time read some book describing what others have 
observed about it, and you may not only find great pleas- 
ure, but perhaps be able to tell the world something new. 





Selfishness Properly Rewarded. 


It is related of an English Judge that being about to 
hold his court at a distant point, his wife desired to ac- 
company him. He gave permission, provided she would 
carry no band-boxes in the carriage, as he greatly disliked 
them. The day after starting, happening to place his 
foot under the opposite seat, it struck against one of the 
forbidden articles stowed there. Without a word the 
judge seized the offending bandbox and threw it out of 
the window. The coachman seeing it fall, stopped, and 
the footman started to pick itup. ‘ Drive on”' furiously 
shouted the judge, and the box was left by the roadside. 
When at their destination, the judge proceeded to array 
himself in his robes of office, and when nearly ready 
called out, impatiently, “Now then where’s my wig?” 
“ Your lordship threw it out of the window,” was the re- 
ply. Probably he was a little less hasty, if not less self- 
ish after this occurrence. 





ApvicEe For Boys.—“ You are made to be kind, gener- 
ous and magnanimous,” says Horace Mann. “If there 
is a boy in school who hasa club-foot, don’t let him know 
you ever sawit. If there isa boy with ragged clothes, 
don’t talk about rags in his hearing. If there is a lame 
boy assign him some part of the game which does not 
require much running If there is a dull one, help him 
to get his lesson.” 





My Mortuer.—A Sunday-school teacher, speaking one 
day to his children upon the depravity of the human 
heart, asked them if they knew any one who was always 
good. One of the class, prompted by simple and child- 
like affection, instantly replied, ‘“ Yes, sir,—my mother.” 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
April number, page 125. No. 135. Illustrated Rebus.— 
Play in D eel in g eyes a jew well; or, Plain dealing is a 
jewel....No. 136. French Riddle—The translation is, f 
am captain of twenty four soldiers. Without me Paris 
would be taken. Answer, the letter A: without which 
Paris would be pris (taken)....No. 137. Latin Sentences. 
—1, The horse isin the stable, but he does not eat. 2, 
Hasten mother, the sow is eating apples. 3, He fights 
battles with the fist....No. 138 Illustrated Rebuses.— 
Fig. 1, aime in sex lances, or J’aime in silence, which 
signifies, I love in silence. Fig.2, Little and often fills 
the purse....No. 139, Charade.The word co-nun-drum, 
No. 140, Conundrum.—The Israelite....No. 141. Word 
Puzzle.—Fozx beheaded leaves or....No. 142. Illustrated 
Rebus.—He hoo swim sin sin will 3 ink in 8 or row; or 





He who swims in sin, will sink in sorrow....No. 143. 
Geographical Names.—1, Liverpool; 2, Kingston; 3, 
Warsaw ; 4, Mississippi....No. 144 and 145.—No answers 
received ; try again....No. 146. Planting Problem.—The 
accompanying figure gives 
the method of placing the 
trees. The following sent 
correct answers up to April 
10th. Samuel M. Hender- 
son, 124, 127, 128, 133, 134; 
George H. Ensign, 128, 130; 
“Pp, J. E.,” 124, 127 (the sap 
runs up); C. J. Darrah, 125, 
131; Wm. Dale, 125, 131; ' 
M. E. Dale, 124, 127; Charles L. Spooner, 124, 126, 127, 
128, 131, 132, 1833; Wm. R. Butler, 124, 127, 128, 133, 134 
John J. Collins, 124, 127, 128 ; Fleming Ratcliff, 124, 127, 
128; “Harry,” 132; “P, B. P, & Co.,” 124, 127, 128, 
Cordelia Baker, 126, 127; George Streunnell, 124, 127 
J. H. Getty, 119, 131; Bernard McGinity, 127, 128, 133 , 
‘LL. G. H.,” 124, 127, 128, 129, 130,131; Royal S, Owen, 
127; D. Griffith, 117, 119, 125, 126, 128; L. F. Beard, 121, 
Wm. F. Harvey, 124, 126, 127, 128, 133, 134; “ Boy Farm- 
er,” 124; “ Wilkie,” 136; E. Prevost, 136, 138; Annette 
B. P. Taylor, 127; “ Little Boy,” 121, 137; Isaac C. Mar- 
tindale, 135, 137, 138, 141, 149, 143, 146; Herbert Walker, 
124, 128, 180; W.S. Scott, 139, 141 ; Wm, Nicholson, 141; 
Albert Whitehead, 135, 142, 143; “J. D. R.,” 136, 141; 
Hasty, 141, 143; Luman Sloan, 121 ; Capt. S. Whiting, 
27 C. B. Watson, 136 ; Henry Wheeler, 139, 141, 


_—_— 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 


* No. 147. Problem.—Proposed by A.S. Weeks. Draw a 
figure like the illustration, 
each division to be square, 
and the side of the smaller 
part to be just half the side 
of the larger portion. How 
ean this figure be cut into 3 
pieces, which can be placed 
to form an exact square? 























No. 148, Curtous Sentences.—Construct a question and 
answer which together will contain thirty words, more 
than half of which shall be the same word repeated, and 
half the remainder, another word repeated. 





SSS: LS : ; : 
No. 149. Illustrated Rebus.—Good advice for all. 
No. 150. Word Puzzles.--1, Behead every thing, and 

leave nothing. 2, Behead a weapon, and leave a fruit. 

3, Behead a perfume, and leaveacoin. 4, Behead a seed, 

and leave a grain. 

No. 151, Anagrams.—1,A dry toil. 2, To gain rules, 

8, I call my gintea, 4, Lo! I read it. 

No. 152. French Riddle.—Je suis la chose du monde 
la plus sainte ; dtez mon cceur, et je suis le plus amére, 






No. 153, Illustrated Rebus.—Suited to the times. 


No. 154. Mathematical Problem.—Contributed by “ H. 
N. B.” A tin pail with sloping sides measures 14 inches 
in diameter across the top, 10 inches across the bottom, 
and is 12 inches deep (perpendicularly), If 2 gallons of 
water be poured into this pail, what will be the depth of 
the water? 


No. 155. Mathematical Problem.—At the beginning of 
winter a man’s stock of animals and his hay were of 
equal value. When two sevenths of the winter were 
gone, thiee-eighths of the hay were consumed. What 
portion of his stock should have been exchanged for hay 
at the commencement of winter, so that the increased 
hay would last the diminished stock the whole winter. 
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THE YOUNG PERFORMERS. — Engraved for the american Agricutturist. 


About Keeping the Balance. 


The lad in the picture is trying an experiment in Nat- 
ural Philosophy, though perhaps he is only thinking of 
playing. He is showing his younger brother and sisters 
now he can make things stand up, as he saw a man do at an 
exhibition. His brother has just had a blow from the 
falling umbrella, not hard enough to hurt him much, but 
it makes him scratch his head as though he had anew 
idea about science. The little sister has been training 
her doll to do the same thing, but she could only make it 
sit up and hold the sun-shade, and now she is trying the 
experiment for herself.—It is easy tolearn to balance 
things on the hand, or on the chin as this boy is doing. 
The one thing necessary is to keep the center of weight, 
usually called the center of gravity, directly over the 
base or part on which the balanced article rests. The 
umbrella is held upright more easily when open, because 
the wide-spread top is partly supported by the air. It is 
more difficult to learn to balance one’s self, yet by prac- 
tice, men are finally able to walk on very narrow places, 
such as the edge of a thin board or rope. Some of our 
young readers may remember the foolish performances of 
Blondin, who perilled his life by crossing Niagara on a 
rope. He carried with him a long heavy po.>, which he 
moved from side to side as it became necessary to keep 
the center of gravity directly above his feet. 

The hardest task of allis fora child or man to keep 
the charagter rightly balanced. Selfishness, pride, vanity, 
anger, or any other passion, if not kept in proper bounds, 
will keep a man from being upright. If a boy learns to 








walk fearlessly and safely upon a narrow footing, it may 
possibly be of service to him a very few times in life; 
but almost every day there will come temptations to 
wrong-doing, the path will be very narrow, and unless 
one learns and practices walking straight ahead witha 
firm step, he will meet with many ruinous falls. 





New York City at Night. 


New York never sleeps. It is Jess noisy, and in most 
parts less busy at night than by daylight, but at no hour 
of the twenty four is there the quiet hush which in the 
country tells that man and beast are resting. All through 
the many miles of streets gas lamps are blinking, like 
eyes weary with watching, but which must not close, and 
there is light enough for those who will or who must 
work while others sleep. These lights, seen from some 
point where the eye can take in one or more long rows 
of them, are a fine display of fireworks. They appear 
very beautiful to a person sailing past the city on the Hud- 
son, or the East River ; line after line of them seem to be 
marching and wheeling, like some vast army with torch- 
es, out on a night expedition. Viewed from a hight like 
Trinity Church steeple, New York at night seems to be 
mapped out with boundaries and divisions of fire, or as a 
poetic friend says, like the Queen of America blazing 
with jewels.—Until near midnight, the streets having 
places of amusement are very lively. Carriages roll to 
and fro, or stop to leave or take up their gay occupants. 
Often at the opening or near the close of some special 
entertainment, hundreds of coaches extend for several 


blocks up and down the adjoining streets, the drivers, 
joking, laughing, shouting and quarreling. Thousands 
of old and young seek pleasure at the numberless places 
opened for their gratification and their money. From 
eight to eleven o’clock, gaiety is at its hight. Begin- 
ning at Barnum’s Museum, the great attraction in the 
lower part of the city, and walking up Broadway two 
miles, scarcely a block, but has some place for pleas 
ure seeking. Most of these are drinking saloons, some 
of them of the vilest kind. It is sad to see the throngs of 
young men here bartering away their characters and 
future prospects, for a few brief moments of hilarity. 

Toward midnight the pleasure seekers in the streets 
decrease, although hundreds yet linger around the sa- 
loons, many of which do not close until one or two 
o’clock in the morning. But these are not the only ones 
astir at the late hours of night. Bright lights stream from 
the upper windows where printers are busy preparing the 
morning papers ; gangs of sweepers are at work in the 
streets ; policemen and private watchmen are pacing 
back and forth to look out for fires, thieves, and dis- 
turbers of the peace; cars on the street railroads are 
running, and thus all night long there is moving life in 
the streets. Some are willing and many are compelled 
to turn night into day to get a living, but few can do so 
without shortening their lives. Night was made for rest, 
but “man made the town,” and night and many other 
wise arrangements of Providence are set aside, and will 
be, while so many prefer the excitements of city life to 
the healthful quiet of the country. 


Making a Tall Man Short. 


This very laughable performance was recently de- 
scribed in that entertaining Monthly, the Northern Maga- 
zine, from which the accompanying illustration is taken. 
The man or boy to be dwarfed leaves the room with two 
assistants. The trick requires two light poles about six 
feet long, two pillows, a sheet, and a pair of boots. The 
dwarf (tobe,) first thrusts each arm into one of the boots, 
then one of the poles is laid on each of his shoulders and 
also on the shoulders of an assistant. A pillow is placed 
across the poles close behind the neck of the dwarf, who 
throws his head back upon it, and brings each arm with 
the boots on, up over the poles, and resting on them, as 
shown in the engraving. Then a pillow is placed on the 
poles between the two performers and near the chin of 
the dwarf; this is to form the body. Finally a sheet prop- 
erly folded is thrown over the pillow to hide it and all 
but the feet of the boots, and brought well up under the 
chin of the dwarf, as shown below. The two then keep 
step and walk in before the company. The third one 
may remain outside to convey the impression that he is 
one of the bearers of the dwarf, with his head under- 
neath the pillow. The effect will be better if the dwarf- 
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ing is done on some very tall person, and if the parties 
are dressed alike. Ina similar way a boy or short man 
may be apparently stretched out, by having long poles, 
fastening the boots where the feet should come, and prop- 
erly building a body of pillows between them and the 
head resting on the pillow as before. Property managed 
the illusion will be very complete and amusing. 





A Farmer last summer required a number of reapers. 
Several presented themselves and all were engaged with 
one exception. The poor man thus omitted said: ‘“‘Mas- 
ter, won’t you hire me !” ‘ No,” said the farmer. ‘‘ Why 
not?” ‘Because you are too little.” ‘‘ Too little !” ex- 
claimed the astonished Irishman; “does yer honor reap 
your crop at the top?” What could the farmer do but 
laugh, and send the little man to join his comrades in the 








field? He proved to be one of the best workmen. 
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(Business notices $1 25 per agate line of space.) 


wRARRReeeeeeeereeeaeeaeserrn eae eeeeereeeey 

Do not Waste Your Money buying ary of the 
numerous worthless articles called Gold Pens which 
have flooded the market for the last few years, when at 
lower prices you can get pens which are acknowledged 
to be the Best 1n THE Wor.p. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts whose lack of brains 
compels them to attempt IMITATION, even to the adver- 
tisement. Uf you want the full value of your money, see in 
another column: ‘* The Pen is Mightier than the Sword.” 


GEO. P. BISSELL & CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


U. S. 5-20 and other Bonds bought and sold on the most 
favorable terms. 7 3-10 Notes ready for delivery, and a 
discount allowed. Purchasers are assured that we will fur- 
nish Government Bonds on as favorable terms as they can 
get them from New York. 

CONNECTICUT STATE BONDS, HARTFORD CITY 
BONDS, and a large assortment of first class securities on 
hand for sale at all times, 

The highest possible premium paid for Gold and Silver and 
U.S. Coupons, also for Coupons not yet due. Weare also 
Agents for the Government for the sale of Revenue Stamps 
of all kinds. Interest allowed on deposits from the date of 
deposit till date of withdrawal, 

The long and successful Banking experience of the Senior 
partner of our house (extending over a period of nearly 
twenty years), and our rigid adherence to the principles of 
sound Banking, enable us to give the greatest facilities to 
our customers, and warrant us in saying that itis our aim 
to have our House rank second to no Banking establishment 
in the country for soundness and stability. 

Business sent us by mail will receive the same prompt at- 
tention that is given to those who come in person, 

GEO. P. BISSELL & CO. 


KETCHUM SON & CO., New-York. 
{TERTPORD BANK, Hartford, Conn. 


THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, PAID IN, 


FISCAL AGENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Anp SrecitAl. AGENT FOR JAY COOKE, SUBSCRIP- 
TION AGENT, 


Will Deliver 7-30 Notes, Free of charge, 
by Express, in all parts of the country, and receive in 
payment Checks on New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
Current Bills, and all five per cent. interest Notes, with 
interest to date of subscription. Orders sent by mail 
will be promptly filled. 

This Bank receives the accounts of Banks and Bank- 
ers on favorable terms; also of individuals keeping 
New York accounts. 

J. T. HILL, Cashier. 


Fourteenth Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
JANUARY 1, 1865. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1864....... eoeeceeee + $1,478,968 59 
Receipts during the year......sscccsscsseces 973,584 02 


$2,452,502 61 
sevcecccececcesecces 461,277 38 


$1,991,225 23 
REDO 5 56 So csivesi aes evossocseenesbopbusesed $1,991,225 23 
Life policies are issued, payable in annual, or in one, 
five, or ten annual installments; also non-forfeiture en- 
dowment policies, payable in ten annual payments, 
which are paid at death, or on arriving at any particular 
age. Life insurance as an investment has no superior, 
as it has saved millions of dollars to the insured, and 
thousands of families from ruin. Dividends are paid to 
policy holders, thus enabling them to contiuue their 
policies, if otherwise unable to do so. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
J. 8S. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary, 
Ss. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
ABRAM DU BOIS, M. D., Medical Examiner, 





Refer to 





J. U. ORVIS, President. 





Disbursements........+- 








U. 8S. 730 LOAN. 


By authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
undersigned has assumed the General Subscription 
Agency for the sale of the United States Treasury Notes, 
bearing seven and three-tenths per cent. interest, per 
annum, known as the 


SEVEN-THIRTY LOAN. 


These Notes are issued under date of June 15th, 1865, 
and are payable three years from that time, in currency, 
or are convertible at the option of the holder into 


U. S. 5-20 Six per cent. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These bonds are worth a premium which increases the 
actual profit on the 7-30 loan, and its exemption from 
State and municipal taxation adds from one to three per 
cent. more, according to the rate levied on other property. 
The interest is payable in currency semi-annually by 
coupons attached to each note, which may be cut off 
and sold to any bank or banker. 


The interest amounts to 
One cent per day ona== $50 note, 
Two cents “ gat $100 “ 
Ten = . ales $500 * 
20 be “ “ “ $1000 “ 
$41 “ “ “ “ $5000 “ 


Notes of all the denominations named will be promptly 
furnished upon receipt of subscriptions, and the notes 
forwarded at once. The interest to 15th June next will 
be paid in advance, This is 


THE ONLY LOAN IN MARKET 
now offered by the Government, and it is confidently 
expected that its superior aavantages will make it the 


GREAT POPULAR LOAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Less than $300,000,000 of the Loan authorized by the 
last Congress are now on the market. This amount, at 
the rate at which it is being absorbed, will all be sub- 
scribed for within four months, when the notes will un- 
doubtedly command a premium, as has uniformly been 
the case on closing the subscriptions to other Loans. 


In order that citizens of every town and section of 
the country may be afforded facilities for taking the loan, 
the National Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers 
throughout the country have generally agreed to receive 
subscriptions at par. Subscribers will select their own 
agents, in whom they have confidence, and who only are 
to be responsible for the delivery of the notes for which 
they receive orders. 


JAY COOKE, 


SupscripTion AGENT, Philadelphia. 





ANTED.—EVERYBODY SEEKING PRO- 
fitable employment, to introduce Popular Biogra- 
EE and Standard Historical Work, written by the well- 
nown and popular author, J. T. Headley. Just the 
books for the times. Sold only by Agents. To energetic 
men and women, a rare chance is offered to make from 
$50 to $150 per month. 
For terms and error: address 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 124 Grand St., 
Three doors East of Broadway, New-York. 





‘*Signs of Character,? and How to Read 
Them ,.—Physiognomy, Phrenology, Psychology, Eth- 
nology, with Portraits and Biography, given in the 
ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Only 20 cents a number, or $2 a year. The Pictorial 
Double Numbers for Jan., Feb., March and April sent by 
return post, for $1.00. Please address MESSRS, FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Miniature Farming—“Our Farm of Two 
Acres.°°—By Harriet Martineau. 48 pp. 16 mo. 
Price 20 cents. Very entertaining and full of valuable 
suggestions. Mailed post free on receipt of price. 
BUNCE & HUNTINGTON, Publishers, 540 Broadway 
New-York, 








How to make the above with many more Firesid 
and Parlor Games, see FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS s. 


NORTHERN MAGAZINE. 


The best and cheapest Illustrated magazine in the world. 
ONLY $1.25 FOR ONE YEAR. 
Amusement and instruction combined. 

Equally interesting to the grandfath gran 
chile. "address . FRANK BRAGG > 
ovine 89 Park Row, New York. 

. B.—We will cheerfully give any one a year’s subscription 
ns who will show us 4 owe © magasine at double the 





THE HORTICULTURIST, 1865. 
Monthly, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, 
Two specimen copies sent, post paid, for Twenty-five 
Cents. 

Woodward’s Country Homes, 
12mo. cloth. 122 Engravings. $1.50, post paid. 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 

_ Buildings, 
12mo, cloth. 60 Engravings. $1.50, post paid. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park Row, New-York. 





I. , 
THE LINCOLN CHART, 
containing a truthful 
LIFE SIZE LIKENESS 
with a highly finished pictorial border, showing the chie’ 
scenes of the eventful r 
LIFE AND DEATH 


of ery 
THE MAN WE MOURN. 
IK, : 
Another new Chart called 
THE LIFE AND DEATH 


; of: 
ABRAHA™ LINCOLN; 

wherein will be preserved in elegant form, most glo- 
rious and tremendous events of his Life wid Denne . 

Also Two Lithographic Prints—one shéwing his Assas- 
sination—the other the Catafalque and Funeral,—Also an 
excellent Crayon Lithograph Likeness.—Charts mailed 
for 40 cents each ; the two for 75 cents.—Prints 20 cents 
each ; the two for 35 cents. Crayon Likeness 25 cents. 
These works with others will be ready about May Ist. 


Generous Terms to Agents. 
Orders filled in the order received. Address 
H. H. LLOYD &'CO., 21 Johnest., N. ¥. 








DOTYS GR8 “Ses WASHERS 


About Four Thousand of these Great Clothes and Labor 
Savers have been sold within the pest and present years, all 
with the privilege of returning and having the purcHasE 
MONEY REFUNDED, if, after three weeks’ fair trial, according 
to the directions, the Washer proves unsatisfactory, yet Nor 
ONE IN FIVE HUNDRED has ever been returned, 

The Proprietors continue to GUARANTY SATISFACTION, 
therefore there is no reason why every Family should not 
have one, Send $10.50 to DOTY BROTHERS, 
JANESVILLE, Wis., and get a Machine that is warranted to 
save from $10 to $100 worth of clothing yearly, besides mak- 
ing Washing three times as easy. (See Editorial Illustration 
and description in March Agriculturist.) Circulars free, on 
application. Agencies established at New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, and other large cities. 


GREAT 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Tue Dottan Werxty Mirror anp Journal oF 
A@RicuLTURE published at Manchester, New 4 
shire, has a larger circulation than any other paper north 
of Boston. One quarter of the paper is devoted to Agri- 
culture, wholly, and is edited by Hon. Cuanpier E. 
Potter. The rest is devoted to news, Politics and Edu- 
cation, and is edited by Joun B. Cianxg, the propietor, 
It is not only a great mam A and farming paper, but, be- 
ing published in acity on HM second in cotton and wool- 
en manufacturing interests in the United States, it has a 
wide circulation in all other manufacturing cities and 
villages in the United States, Subscriptions $1,50 a year 
in advance. 

Only a small space is devoted to advertising. Terms: 
Ten cents a line for each insertion. One column, 224% 
inches long, one time, twenty-five dollars. 

Refers to New York Times, Tribune, Wilke’s Spirit 
and the Agriculturist ; to Gov. Fenton of New York, and 
a State Canal Commissioner. 

Add JOHN B. CLARKE, 

Manchester, New Hampshire 
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Commercial Notes—Prices Current. 
—— 
New-Yonk, April 20. 

The condensed and convenient tables below, show the 
transactions in the N. Y. Produce markets during a 
month past. They are carefully prepared specially for the 
American Agriculturist, from official and other reliable 
sources, including the notes of our own reporter. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

Receiprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days this m'th.197,000 9,200 173,000 3,100 94,000 286,000 
22 days last m'th.119,000 15,500 216,000 7,500 27,500 314,000 
SALES. Fiour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days this nronth, 194,000 528.000 318,000 —- 46,000 
22 dayslast month, 191,000 352,000 195,000 27,000 69,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 





Recerprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1865... ..197.000 9,200 173,000 3,100 91,000 28,000 
27 days 1864.....209,000 156,000 285,000 7,500 126,000 355,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1865...... 14,000 528,000 318,000 -—- 46,000 
27 days 1864...... 379,000 781,000 836,000 46,500 410,500 
3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to April 19. 
Fionr, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, 

bbis. bus. bus, bus, bué, 

a 138,287 U1 24,302 
1884 604, 90,684 405 12.645 
1863 . 705,603 3/360, 161 2,251,870 127,270 100,707 
Influenced by the recent decisive successes of the 


national arms in Virginia and elsewhere, gold receded 
from 157, at the date of our last, to 143}, rallying since 
only to 14644(@147. With the fall in gold, prices of all 
kinds of produce and merchandise declined materially, 
especially those of flour, grain, provisions, wool, and 
cotton. At the reduced figures, a light business has 
been transacted, buyers having been quite reluctant to 
purchase freely, as they have been anticipating further 
concessions from holders. The receipts of produce 
have been moderate, but receivers have been eager sel- 
lers. The available supplies of the leading articles heré 
are not heavy, but are in excess of the pressing wants of 
purchasers. Within the past week there has been a par- 
tial suspension of all commercial operations, in honor of 
the memory of our lamented President ; and the markets 
have been generally very dull and heavy, particularly for 
flour and grain,—holders of which have been anxious to 
realize, apprehending still more serious depression on 
the resumption of canal and river navigation, and the 
impending capitulation of all the organized forces of the 
rebels, which will virtually close the war for the restora- 
tion of the Union and the vindication of the national 
authority. The canals of this State will be opened for 
the season by about the 15th of May, and will greatly 
facilitate the transportation of supplies of all kinds of 
produce to markets on the sea-board. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


March 18, April 20. 
FLour—Super to Extra State $9 80 @1050 $760 @810 
Super to Extra Southern..... 1040 @1350 900 @11™ 
Extra-Western............0.0. 103) @u% 770 @1150 
Extra Genesec...........00006 1050 @1200 815 @1000 
Superfine Western...... .... 985 @1015 700 @750 
RYBIROOE: 6.0 cc casccccces .. 730 @86 550 @650 
Corn MBEAL............. 7% @80 57 @6! 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 230 @260 185 @ 230 
All kinds of Red.............. 1% @23 155 @18 
aly ae Ce mm a 127 @136 

1533 @—— 115 @1 30 
OaTs—W QUNOER sci.5.05sebs 04-0 . 110 @-—— 9 @ 
State...... e 107 @109 8 @ 
MEME toccsapsivetiberess (assess 150 @155 100 @110 
EM crc bacest-tes soe 2 OOM 170 Ore 
CorTron—Middlings, fh Bisnss 6 @ 66 32 @ 37 
Hops—Crop of 1804, ®@ D...... 1 @ 42 10 @ 40 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, # Ib RR @ B 60 @ &Y% 
Sxep—Clover, # B® ........... 23 @ 4% 9W@ : 
Timothy, @ bushel............ 550 @ 650 5600 @600 
Flax, @ busheb................ 330 @350 225 @250 
SvuGar—Brown, #®D......... 2@ 18 9%4@ 15% 
MOLAS8S8E8, Ardent Orleans, #@gl. 125 @1 45 110 
CorreE—Rio, # B............. Stho@ 31% IWK@ 2 
TORACCO, Kentucky, &c., $b. 10 @ 4 @ 40 
Seed Leaf, #? B @ 50 T@ 50 


9 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, Rd. = 


Domestic, pulled, # 60 @ & 
California. unwashed, . 188 @ 55 
TALLOW, #D ......... ll @ 11X% 


5000 @55 00 


Or CaKE—# ton. 
2450 @27 50 


Pork—Mess, # barrel. 


















Prime, ® barrel........ 2450 @25 00 
BREF—Plain mess...... 12.00 @16 00 
LARD, in barrels, ® B.... 7@ 1 15X@ 18 
BUTTER—Western, # B.. 1 @ @ 15 @ @ 
State, PD..........--- 24%@ 38 2 @ 3 

HEESE.. 1i @ 14 32 
BEANS—® bush 27% @280 200 @250 
Pras—Canada. % bushel...... 230 @235 200 @210 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen........ 31 @ 32 24@ 
PouULTRY—Fowls, @D.... ... a @ 2% 22 @ 2 
Turkeys, 3 @ B 24@ 
Porators— Mercers, @ bbi.. 350 @—-— 37 @42 
Peach Blows, # barrel. - 2530 @30 37 @400 
AppPLEs—#@ barrel............. 650 @70 650 @70 


New-York Live Stock Markets. — 
Beer CaTTLe.—The average supply of animals for the 
month past is much lighter than during the previous one, 
The réceipts average 4,071 head weekly. The cattle 
have come in very irregularly, on account of the damage 
done to railroads by the destructive freshets. The 


scarcity of cattle caused prices again to reach the high 
figures of last winter, but they have now recedg@ by the 
regularity of arrivals, and at the last market were about 





as follows: First quality, 22c.@24c. per Ifb., dressed 
weight; good, 19c.@2lc. ; fair, 17c.@19c.; and poor to 
common, lic. @l6c. 

Milch Cows.—The weekly average of cows for the 
past month is 163. The demand is light, and prices have 
declined considerably. Rates range from $75(@$80 each 
for good milkers, and down to $40 for poor. 

Veal Calves are coming in much more freely this 
month than last. The average weekly receipts are 1,907, 
compared with 610, the average weekly arrivals for the 
previous four weeks. Prices range from 0c. to 13c., 
per lb., live weight, according to quality. 

Sheep come in much less freely than last month. 
The number of shorn sheep are increasing each week. 
Prices (for unshorn) are about Ic. per lb., live weight, 
below last month. Good sheep sell at 124c.@13c., per 
Ib. ; fair, at 1134c.@12c. ; and common, 10c.@l1Ic. 


Live Hogs are still in small supply, the average 
weekly receipts being only 3,764, hardly enough to supply 
the regular city demand, Prices range from 11%c. to 13c., 
per lb., live weight, for fair to good. 

me ee @ ee ae 


The N. WY. Tribune, Herald, and 
Day-Book.—aA few have protested against our adver- 
tising these papers,—some objecting to one and approv- 
ing another. We suppose the Tribune and Herald too 
well known to need our special endorsement, or reproba- 
tion, The Tribune, while professedly a newspaper, tries 
also to lead public opinion, to bring others to adopt the 
views which its editors believe to be right. The Herald, 
professedly guided by no high moral principle, floats 
upon the ever-changing current of popular impulses, 
and is mainly a news-paper. As for the ‘* Day-Book,” 
we remember too well its articles abusing and misrepre- 
senting the North—which greatly aided to stir up bitter- 
ness and rebellion at the South—to willingly give it any 
space even in our advertising columns. The advertise- 
ment recently admitted was inserted by an assistant, who 
did not fully know the character of the paper. 











ee 


Advertisements, 


error e—=~$~ 00 OOOO 


sivietehnenante, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal- 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ise to do, By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers themselves. 


TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 
One Dollar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion, 
One half column (74 lines), $65 each insertion. 
One whole. column (148 lines), $120 each insertion. 
Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line, 











Educational Agency.—Supplies educated, skillful 
Teachers for all Be to sc hools and families. Circulars 
for stamp. Address J, A, NASH, 5 Beekman-st., New-York 


Flax Seed, Clover Seed, &e. 


Consignments of «am and general merch: tee solicited, 
and Highest Prices Guarantecd, by F. A, WHITING 
& CO, Commission Merchants, 104 Water st.. “eo York, 
Sole Agents for Government White Lead and Color W orks, 
Linseed Oil and all other Oils, “ Linseed Oil Substitute, % 
i ogy Patty, Varnishes, &c,, &c,, at Manufacturers’ low est 
rates, 





— acetate 


Cat- 











BR VERGREENS, Arbor Vit, Hemlock, &e., 
alogues ready. J. W. ADAMS, Portland, Me. 








New Strawberries, 


GREAT AGRICULTURIST. 


The largest Strawberry in the World, fine 
flavored, and wonderfully productive. I math a large stock 
of very fine plants, at the following rates: 2 plants, $1 20; 
6 plants, $3 00; 12 plants, $5; 100 plants, $25; 1000 plants, $200, 

I have several thousand second size plants, of the Great 
AGRICULTURIST, at the following rates: 6 plants, $1.00; 12 
plants, $2.00; 100 plants, $10; 1000 plants, $75. I shall plant 
the second size plants, 

Also the following splendid varieties, Russell's Prolific, 50 
cents per dozen, $2 per hundred. 

Buffalo Seedling, a very fine new kind, $1 pr doz., $5 pr 100 

FRENOH SEEDLING, the best early berry known, $1 per doz.; 
$4 per hundred. Lenning’s White, a splendid, large, white 
berry, a great acquisition, 75 cts. per doz.; $4 per hundred. 
Strawberry plants may be successfully planted up to the first 
of June. May is probably the very best time. 

All orders addressed to WM. 8. CARPENTER, 

$29 Greenwich-st , New-York. 
be Bday Sie ho SALE, FROM THE 
most celebrated imports a 
K. P. KIDDER, esieaten, Weems, i seanereagente eer 
HE BEST MOVABLE COMB BEE-HIVE IN 


the WORLD. Send stamp for Book Circular, K. P. 
KIDDER, Burlington, Vermont, 

















“The ren: is . Mightier than 
the Sword,” 


THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS. 


IMORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 


On receipt of any of the following sums in Cash, the sub- 
scriber will send by return mail, or otherwise, as directed, a 
Gold Pen or Pens—selecting the same according to descrip- 
tion, viz.: 

Gold Pens without Cases. 


For 50 cents, the Magic Pen; for 75 cents, the Lucky Pen; 
for $1, the Always-Ready Pen; for $1.25, the Elegant Pen; 
and for $1.50, the Excelsior Pen.—These Pens are not num- 
bered, but correspond in sizes to Numbers 2, 8, 4, 5 and 6, re- 
spectively. 

The same Pens in Silver-Plated Ex- 
tension Cases with Pencils. 


For $1, the Magic Pen; for $1 25, the Lucky Pen; for $1.50, 
the Always-Ready Pen; for $2, the Elegant Pen; and for 
$2 25, the Excelsior Pen, 

These are Well-Finished, Good-Writing Gold Pens, with 
Iridosmin Points, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens; although they 
are unwarranted, and, therefore, not exchangeable. 


MORTON’S WARRANTED PENS. 


The name “A. Morton,” “Number,” and “Quality,” are 
stamped on the following Pens, and the points are warranted 
for six months, except against accident. 


The numbers indicate size only; No.1 being the smallest. 
No. 6, the largest, adapted for the pocket, No. 4, the smallest, 
and No. 10, the largest Mammoth Gold Pen, for the desk. 


Gold Pens, without Cases. 


For $1 25 a No. 1 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $1 50a No. 2 Pen, 1st quality; ora No. 3 Pen, 2d quality; 
or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $2 a No. 3 Pen, 1st quality; or 
or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $2 25 a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 2d quality; 
or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $2 75 a No. 5 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 2d quality. 

For $3 50 a No. 6 Pen; $4 50 a No. 7 Pen; $5 75 a No.8 Pen; 
$6 50a No.9 Pen; $7 50a No. 10 Pen—all 1st quality. 


The same Gold Pens, in Silver Ex- 
tension Cases with Pencils. 


a No.4 Pen, 2d quality, 





For $2 a No.1 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $2 50a No. 2 Pen, 1st quality; or a Ne. 3 Pen, 2d quality ; 
or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $3 a No. 3 Pen, Ist quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2d quality; 
or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $3 75 a No. 4 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 2d quality; 
or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $4 50 a No. 5 Pen, 1st quality; or a No, 6 Pen, 2d quality. 

For $5 75 a No. 6 Pen, 1st quality. 


Gold Pens, all first quality, in Sil- 
ver=sMounted Desk Holders. 


For $2 7a No. 4 Pen; for $3 25a No.5 Pen; for $4 a No.6 
Pen; for $5 75a No.7 Pen. 

For $7 a No. 8 Pen; for $8 a No.9 Pen; and for $9 a No. 10 
Pen. 


The “ist Quality” are pointed with the very best Iridos- 
min Points, carefully selected, and none of this quality are 
sold with the slightest imperfection which skill and the 
closest scrutiny ¢an detect. 

The “2d Quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
previous to the year 1860, 

The “3d Quality” he intends shall equal in respect to Du- 
rability, Elasticity, and Good Writing Qualities (the only 
true considerations) any Gold Pens made elsewhere. 

In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say that 
previous to operating his New and Patented Machines, he 
could not haye made as Good Writing and durable Pens, for 
the price, had the Gold been furnished gratuitously. 

Parties ordering must in all instances specify the “ Name” 
or the “Number” and “Quality” cf the Pens wanted, and 
be particular to describe the kind they prefer—whether stiff 
or limber, coarse or fine, 

All remittances sent by mail in registered letters are at my 
risk ; and to all who send twenty-cents (charge for register- 
ing), in addition the price of goods ordered, I will guaranty 
their safe delivery. 

Parties sending Gold or Silver will be allowed the full pre- 
mium on the day received. 

TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent will be allowed on 
sums of $12, and 15 percent on $24, and of 20 per cent on $40, 
if sent to one address at one time. ret 

. MORTON, 


No, 25 ie daaehins lane, New York. 
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GARDEN & CEMETERY 
ADORNMENTS. 


FOUNTAINS, VASES, &6. 
Summer Houses, 


ARBORS, CHAIRS, SETTEES, &c. 
WIRE TRELLISES AND ARCHES, 
FOR VINES, FLOWERS, &c 


IRON FURNITURE, 


Bedsteads of Every Description 
Public Institutions, Hospitals, 
Prisons, &c. 

Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses, &c, 


STABLE FIXTURES 


Hay Racks, Mangers, Stall Divisions, &e. 


IRON RAILING, 


For enclosing Cemetery Plots, Offices, Dwellings, 
Public Squares, &c. 


For Dwellings, 











Having purchased the business of the New York Wire 
Railing Company, HurcHINsON & WICKERSHAM late Agents, 
we are now the exclusive Owners and Manufacturers of 
Patent Wire Railing and Farm 

Fencing, Window Guards, &c. 
And we offer to the public the largest variety of ORNA- 


MENTAL IRON GOODS to be found in the United States, 
Particular attention given to Export trade. 


CHASE & CO, 


Warerooms 524 Broadway, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, NEW YORK. 





AMERICAN R¢ )OFING COMPANY. 
GREEN’S PATENT 

This Company is now prepared to furnish one of the best 

= re ag ROOFING ne nee ed, consisting of aSTOUT 

TERIAL made WATER-PROOF by a COMPOUND of 
INDIA RUBBE RR. Li arde i. i acoatof METALLIC PAINT, 
prepared expres 

‘The WHOLE “PABR IC has been thoroughly tested, is 
WATER-PROOF, and unaffected by chan pe of weather, 

It rolis up and unrolls like a piece of Oil Cloth, 

It is designed tor covering RAILWAY CARS, STEAM- 
BOATS, DWELLINGS, BARNS and SHEDS, It can be 
laid down by any sensible working man, 

It is cheaper than any known roofing of equal durability. 

It can be seen in use and a had by ap lying at the 
Oftice of the Company. No, 94 V New 

MENT: bY SMITH, ‘Agent. 


EAKY SHINGLE, CANVAS or FELT ROOFS 

Acan be made water-tight by using the GUTTA PERCHA 

CEMENT. LEAKY TIN ROOFS will wear five times as 

long if coated with the GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT, 

the best Paint for Agricultural Implements, out- buildings, 
Fences, &c., &c. Manufactured ready for use by the 

JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 78 William-st., cor. Liberty, New-York. 
Sole Manufacturers of the Gutta Percha Cement Roofing. 








Millstone Dressing Diamonds 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide, For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Im- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes. ‘Also Man- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No, 64 Nassau-st., New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send_ postage 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser, 





Housekeepers Take Notice! 
D. LAKE’S FLY TRAP 
Patented June 21, 1864, and Jan. 10, ee oD Ta eee express, 


on receipt of $5. Address 
Smith's Res by New Jersey. 





Malsters, Brewers and Distillers 


should use Stewart’s Patent Wrought Iron Tiles, manufac- 
tured by T. G ARNOLD, 224 & 226 West 2ist., New York, 
Flat Sheet Iron for kilns perforated to order, 
False bottoms for Mash Tubs. 





Ivin’s ‘Patent Hair Crimpers, 


Ladies try Them, They will make your hair wave beauti- 
fally without heating it. For sale at ariety Stores through- 
out the country, Retail merchants will be supp plied by any 
first-class Jobber of Notions in New-York, Phi adelphia, Pa., 





or Boston, Mass, 
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W. & B, DOUGLAS’ 
PATENT ROTARY BARREL PUMP 


Arranged with the Patent Barrel Attachment, the most 
complete and perfect article ever invented for PUMPING OIL 
and ALL KINDS OF LIQUIDS from BARRELS and other CAsKS 
up into CANS, TANKS, &c, A most invaluable Fixture for o1L 
STORES, OIL REFINERIES, DRUG STORES, PAIN'T MANUFACTO- 
RIES, &c., &c. We make two regular sizes of this Barrel 
Pump, viz.: Nos. 1 and 2. No.1 will pump from8 to 10 gal- 
lons, and No, 2, from 16 to 20 gallons per minute. Orders re- 
spectfully solicited by 

W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of the article, 

Branch Warehouse, 87 John-st., N. Y., where samples of 
these and our various other!kinds of Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams, Garden Engines, Ship Pumps, Oil Well Pumps, Power 
Pumps, Chain Pumps, Iron Well Curbs, Iron Horse Posts, 
Grindstone Trimmings, Wrought Iron Butts and Hinges, 
&c., can be seen, 

ALL the principal HARDWARE MERCHANTS, PLUMBERS, 
TINNERS, and AGRICULTURAL DEALERS in this and other 
Countries, keep our MANUFACTURES, Or will order them 
from us when called for. ; 








Nishwitz’s Monitor — Mower 
and Reaper. 


The success of the Monitor is without parallel. It em- 
braces every point necessary to make a Perfect Mow=- 
erand Reaper. It recommends itself to every farmer 
for the simplicity of its construction. Itis proved to be the 
Lightest Draft. It takes the preference for dura- 
bility, ease of management and good work. 

Four different sizes. Fully warranted. For circu- 
lars giving full description, references, &c., Address 

F. NISHWITZ, Manufacturer, 
Williamsburgh, L. L, N.Y. 
J. N. CLOYES, 
(General Agent, Central and Western N. Y.,) Utica, 
P. S. MESEROLE, 
(General Agent, Nl, and the West,) 204 Lake-st., Chicago, 


Bullard’s Patent Hay Tedder. 


The attention of New York farmers is called to this new 
invention for spreading and turning Hay; second only to the 
Mower, in practical usefulness on the farm, It is simple in 
its construction, effectual in its operation, and wonderfully 
labor-saying, It has been thoroughly tested and has never 
failed to give satisfaction, No farmer who wishes to have 
well-cured hay can afford to do without it. Price for 8 Fork 
Machine with Pole or Thills, $100. 6 Fork ones with Thills 
$85, deliverable in Syracuse, N. Y., or in New York City. 

SILAS C. HERRING, 251 Broadway, 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer for the State of New York. 


- Swifts Lawn Mowers. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
SOLE AGENTS. 


Buy the Simplest---Halsted’s, 














UNION MOWING MACHINE, 






Send for Circular. 





INRA 


WHITCOME’S 
Horse Hay Rake. 
Send for Circular. Agents Wanted. 
CLEMEN'T’S 
Improved Hay Fork, 
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Patent Revolving 
HAY & GRAIN STACKER, 





SHARE’S Patent Coulter Harrow. 
Hoer and Hiller. 
HALSTED’S Cultivator and Seed Drill. 
BROWN’S Ice Cream Freezers. 
Agricultural Implements of all kinds.—Seeds, oe &e, 
AYNES & PE 
27 Courtlandt-st., TA rork: 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the nuin- 
ber of over 12 

Tux Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages. We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or call and 
examine personally. 

Orders prowpey s attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint.) Kings Co., L, 1. 


THE BEST PLOW OUT 
WITHOUT A DOUBT, 1 
IS MEAD’S CONICAL PLOW. 


For particulars, send for a circular to the manufacturer, 
SOLOMON MEAD, New Haven, Conn. 
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BUY THE BEST! 





AT WORK. 


REAPER 





AND REAPER. 


In excellence of material and workmanship, as well as in 
perfection of principle, the BUCKEYE is universally 
recognized as 

THE STANDARD. 


Orders will now be filled at the following 
NET CASH PRICES: 

Machines delivered at New York or Po'keepsie. 
No. 2 Mower, 4 ft. 1 inch Cut.......... sevceee- $l75 00 
SS eal eg 
No, 1 Mower & Reaper, 5 ft. Cut in Reaping. 240 00 

Computed in Farm Produce, or contrasted 
with the cost of Labor, our Machines are 
cheaper than when prices were nominally 
the lowest. The great scarcity and high price of labor 
will compel farmers to rely almost entirely upon Machinery 
in gathering their hay and graincrops. As the Buckeye 
has always been sold out of the market greatly in advance 
of all other Machines, those farmers who mean to secure the 
BEST, should order at once. 

Circulars can be obtained of any of our Agents, or will 
be forwarded by mail. 

ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprictors. 
MANUFACTORY, Po'keepsie, N. Y. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 165 Greenwich-st., New York 


3 HALSTED’S 
PAT. IMPROVED 
HORSE 
Hay Fork 





cost ‘L HOUVN GALNALVA 
‘pourqmiog Aqtiqeima 


Lightness, Simplicity, 


After extensive introduction and thorough trial, is now 
offered to the public in its papeores form, Agents wanted. 
Town, County, and State Kights for sale. Send for acircular. 


Address A, M. HALSTED, 67 Pear)-st., New-York. 


Pioneer. Sorgo Machinery. 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR. 
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First Premiums at 35 State Fairs. 
“Simple affair. Operates admirably. The best apparatus,” 


—American Agriculturist. 

“Of all the Evaporators we have seen, the most satisfacto- 
ry results are trom Cook’'s."—Prairie Farmer. 

“The only one which attained general success last year.”— 
Ohio Farmer, 

“Six years’ thorough trial demonstrates that it is without 
a rival either in the economy of its use, or the excellence of 
its work.”— Genesee Farmer. 





We manufacture a Pan for Brick Arch on the same princi- 
ple at about half the price of the Evaporator. 
Sorgo HAND BOOK SENT FREE. 
BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Manufacturers of Evaporators, Cane Mills, &¢. 
Mansfield, Oblo. 





THE VICTOR CANE MILL, 


New Style Vertical Mill. 
‘SIVA 9908 3U JUVYduNIZ.y, 





“Our attention was arrested by the performances of a New 
Sorgo Mill, shown by the inventor, Mr. Clark, of the Clark 
Sorgo Machine Company, of Cincinnati, Every effort was 
made to choke the mill, by crowding it to excess with cane, 
bagasse, limbs of trees, nearly the size of a man’s wrist, etc. ; 
but its motion was as steady and inexorable as the wheel o 
fate. The aikiog feature in the mill is the rejection of the 
scraper, or ‘Dumb Return,’ by which a saving of at least one 
third of the power was effected. There is not a key in the 
whole mill; so that it canbe taken to pieces and set upagain 
in a few minutes. The lower-journals rest in oil-tight boxes, 
and the oiling arrangement is perfect. Spring scrapersclean 
the back rolls, and a regan ye | plate or bridge prevents the 
bagasse from ‘mopping up’ the juice as it leaves the mill, 
Nearly two thousand mills have been put out by the Clark 
Sorgo Machine Co. during the last season, Such is the por 
ularity with which the new mill has been received, It meri 
the attention of every Borne cultivator.”—Jndianapolis Jour- 
nal, (At the Indiana State Fair.) . 

Our Mills embrace no less than 11 different patents, which 
cover about every excellence attainable in a mill, Send for 
Sorge Hand Book. 

CLARK SORGO MACHINE CO., 
Manufacturers of Cane Mills, Sawing Machines, &c., &c. 
116 Main-st., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





CHAMPION SEED SOWER, 


Pianter and Cultivator Combined! 


Drops and covers all kinds of seeds, from Corn and Beans 
down to the smallest seeds, in hills or drills, at any desirable 
distance apart, viz.: 7, 14, 21, 28, and 42 inches, in the most 

even manner, is adapted to both Garden and 


‘arm purposes. 
We also invite attention to our superior Changeable End- 
less Chain Railway 


THRESHINC MACHINE 





The Horse Power is unequalled for ease of team and 
amount of power, and has never failed to take the First 
PREMIUM OVER ALL COMPETITORS, wherever tested. The 
Combined Thresher and Cleaner cleans equal to the best of 
Fanning Mills, fit for Mill or market, THRESHERS, SEPAR- 
ATORS, FANNING MILs, Woop Saws, &o., the best in mark- 
et. Send in orders early, as we are governed by “ first come, 
first served.” 

For further information send for Circular, 

Address 


° 1. ER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


Corn Planting! Time Saved. 


Every farmer should have one or more of Thos, B. McCon- 
aughey’s Patent Corn Droppers. They will positively save 
one half the time, over the old way of dropping corn. 

For Three Dollars I will send one Dropper to any address 
free of Ex charges. 

A liberal discount made to them that be to sell 








‘Address THOS. B. MCCONAUGHEY, 
k, Dalawate. 


Newar! 


TheClipper one Horse Mower 


is adapted to every variety of surface, and to cutting every 
kind of grass. 

This Machine iscapable of cutting three-fourths to one 
acre of the heaviest grass per hour, and can be drawn as 
easily by one horse as ordinary two-horse Mowers by two 
horses, 

The ,height of cut can be varied by the driver while the 
Machine is in motion, and without leaving his seat. It is 
simple, durable, and not likely to get out of order. 

Two-Horse Mowers and combined Machines of the same 
pattern, R. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 

189 & 191} Water-st., New York. 


SBA Leia Ss 


PATENT 
STEP LADDER. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
W. T. & J. MERSEREAD, 
No. 59 Duane Street, New York. 
Strong, Light, and Ornamen tal. 





G2" Bold by all House-Furnishing Agents 


New Work State Agricultural Works. 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Proprietors. 
ALBANY, N. Y., 

PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAILWAY AND LEVER HORSE POWERS. 


Combined Threshers and Winnowers, 
Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Saw Mills, 
Shingle and Heading Machines, Horse 

Pitchforks, Horse Rakes, &c. 
(See cuts below.) 





SMITH’S GREEN. MOUNTAIN 
SHINGLE AND HEADING MACHINE. 


\ 





For Machines, address 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 
For State and County Rights, address 
F. KRUM & CO., 
Albany, N. Y. 
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American Agricultural Works 
No. 17 Courtland-st.. N.Y, Exclu- 
sive Manufactors of the new 2 in 1 
Reaper & Mower with Sclf-Rake. 
Thjs Machine gives double ser- 
vice and has a foreard cut in 
mowing, and rear cut and side 
delivery in reaping, and price no 
higher than first class Machines. 

Also Smalley’s Combined 
Corn Plow and Cuitiva- 
tor on wheels, driver's seat, tends 
all crops, las 7 Steel Cultivator 
teeth, and 4 cast plows, $68.00. 
Works twice as fast and better than any instrument now 
used, With 4 Steel Plows, $72. Cheap instrument. Iilus- 
trated in April number of this paper. 

J. W. BAIN, Prest, Am. Agricultural Works, 
No. 17 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 








WiRE FOR HORSE RAKES, best 
U. 
Fork City. 


quality, at lowest rates. For Sale by 
JOHN W. q' 
$8 William-st., New 





WEE HYDROPULT, for sale at 254 Broadway 
New York, and old ones made new .by repacking and 
attaching new hose, By 
L. ROOD, General Agent 
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The Nonpareil 
“OUTyouy, Suyysua 





Geared to give three turnsof the Crank, or siz 
stvokes of the plungers, for one turn of the hand. 

Two-thirds the labor and time required in washing by hand 
and all the wear and tear of the garments are saved by the 
use of the Nonpareil ; and it may be relied on to finish 
the work without hand-rubbing. It is simple in all its parts 
and strongly made; and by its superior mechanical construc- 
tion, SPEED and POWER ‘are secured with the least possible 
expenditure of labor. 

For free Circular, and Terms to Dealers, Address 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-st., New-York. 








Cog-Wheel Clothes Wringer 


was pronounced superior to all others at 


The World’s Fair, in London, 1862, 
received the BRONZE MEDAL (highest premium) at the 
Great Fair of the 
American Institute, in New York City, in 1863. 


It has also received the 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


at the following STATE FAIRS: 
DR Oe. sss sceccvveve. scckons cspecsincssess. 
VERMONT). oo... cere see renwee sores 


MICHIGAN,.......+« 









IOWA, .i;5 

WISCONSIN, ...450<01ccazs<0<s 
CONN, RIVER VALLEY FAL Re 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR, ...1864 
and at the principal COUNTY and INSTITUTE FAIRS 
throughout the land, 

Opinion of Orange Judd, Esq., Editor Amer- 

ican Agriculturist. 

It is, in reality, a Clothes Saver! a Time Saver! anda 
Strength Suver! We think the machine more than pays for 
itself every year, in tue saving of garments! There are sev- 
eral kinds, nearly alike in general construction, but we con- 
sider it important that the WRINGER be fitted with COGS, 
Otherwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the 
rollers upon the crank-shaft slip, and tear the clothes, Our 
own is one of the first made, and it is as good as new, after 
nearly four years’ constant use ! 

tr” See also Premium list in this paper and advertisement 
in back numbers of the Agriculturist. 

Prices for the best family sizes—-W1TH COGS—No, 2, $10. 
No, 1%, $12. On receipt of the price from places where no 
one is selling, we will send the U. C. W. free of expense, 
er EVERY WRINGER WITH COGS IS WARRANTED! 

Good canvassers can find profitable employment selling 
the U.C. W. For terms and Circulars address 

R. C, BROWNING, Genl, Ag’t, 347 Broadway, N. Y. 


MENDENHALL’S 
PATENT HAND LOOM, 


For weaving Flax, Wool, Hemp, Cotton, and Silk. Be- 
ing the only complete Loom ever invented. For particulars 
enclose stamp for Circular, to the Manufacturer for the 
Eastern States, K. P. KIDDER, Burlington, Vt. 











GINGER SNAPS. A collection of Two Tuousanp 
SOINTILLATIONS OF WIT. The Material Gathered and the 
Whole Batch Baked by JO COSE, 


This new book contains the MERRIEST THOUGHTS OF THE 
MERRIEST MEN—short, crispy. pengent 2 selected with 
care so that they may be rea en and Women, Boys and 
Girls, at any time and place. It is a book for FARMERS AT 
THEIR NOONINGS UNDER THE TREES; for Fo_Ks aT Home, 
TRAVELERS IN CARS AND STEAMBOATS, RAMBLERS AT THE 
SEASIDE AND IN THE Woops, Take it up at any time you 
will find something you have never seen before that will 
make you shake with honest laughter. It contains 160 pages, 
nearly 2000 Snaps, Prick in fancy paper, illustrated cover, 
red edge, ONLY 25 CTs.: in boards, iilustrated cover, red 
38 crs,: in extra cloth emnoeees and lettered, re edge, 
crs, (a choice gift book), Which will you have? Send your 
money and you shall nee yo “SNAPS.” A very salable 
book for Agents, Railway Booksellers, and others, to whom 
a discount on quantities will be made. Address 

AMSDEN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





Children’s Car- 
RIAGES, SPRING KOCKING 
Horses, Cantering Horses, 
Brown's Baby Tenders, Self- 
Operating Swings and Toys, 

8. TIBBALS, 


510 Broadway, opposite St- 
Nicholas Hotel. 





Woodruff’s Patent Portable 
BAROMETER. 


It will not be necessary 
to point out to the readers 
of the Agriculturist the 
merits of this valuable in- 
strument, Having enlarged 
our facilities for manufac- 
turing, we are enabled to 
mect promptly the very 
rapidly increasing demand 
for these Barometers at a 
small advance upon former 
prices. Circulars giving 
full particulars sent free on 
application by mail. In- 
stances have occurred, 
where farmers have saved 
hundreds of dollars annu- 
ally by its use, often more 

than its cost in a single in- 
stance, and scientific men 
have estimated a total sav- 
ing of FIVE PER CENT. on 
all crops by the use of a 
reliable Barometer to fore- 
tell impending changes in 
the weather. 

Four years’ experience 
has incontestibly proved 
this to be the most reliable, 
durable, cheapest, and only 
PORTABLE BAROMETER, 
Independently of ite prac- 
tical value, it is well worth 
its cost as an ornamental 
article of furniture, 

“We recommend it above 
all others for general use,” 
—American Agriculturist, 

“It is really a good, prac- 
tical portable Barometer.” 
—Scientific American, 

“I would not be without 
mine for $100,"—0, JUDD. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
Thermometers of all kinds and sizes and of superior ac- 


No. 2 
Price $10. 


Nou. 
Price $15, 


curacy and finish constantly on hand, 


Send Stamp for Circulars, 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro, N. H, 





[Gae> 


Sure Pop on Rats and Roaches. 


Druggists, Merchants and Peddlers find ready sale for 


Isaacsen’s Rat Paste and Insect Powder. 


Retail prices, 30 cents, 60 cents, and $1 25. Orders for % 








Send stamp for Circular, 





gross or more at liberal discount, and sent free of express, 
Address ADOLPH ISAACSEN, 46 Fulton-st., New York City, 
or BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACEK, 16 Lake-st. Chicago, Ii 





$275. SEVEN OCTAVE. $275. 


ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 
GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


New, enlarged Scale Piano Fortes, with latest improvements. 

Thirty years’ experience, with greatly increased facilities 
for manufacturing, enable us to sell for CASH at the above 
unusually low price, Our instruments received the highest 
award at the World’s Fair, and for five successive years at 
the American Institute. Warranted five years. erms 
net Cash. Call or send for descriptive circular, 





Popular Band & Orchestra Music. 


NATIONAL ORCHESTRA,—Iist and 2nd Violins, Flutes, 
Clarionet, Cornet and Bass, 83 Nos. Price of each, 60 cents, 
DITSON'S SELECT BRASS BAND MUSIC, Printed on 
Cards, for 14 or less number of instruments. 47 Nos. Price 
of each, $1.00. TERPSICHORE, for 5 to 18 instruments, 
Price for small orchestra, 60 cts.; for large orchestra, $1.00. 
A complete list of the pieces comprised in the above sets, 
sent on application, 


THE NEW GERMANIA: A collection of Operatic Airs, 
Marches, Polkas, Waltzes, Quadrilles, &c.; for 5 and 6 instru- 
ments, by Burditr, $1.50. 


STAR COLLECTION OF MUSIC, for Wind and Stringed 
Instruments, by J. W. MOORE, Price $2.00. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington 
street, Boston. 


WEME. DEMOREST’S EXQUISITE AND UN- 
equalled Toilet Preparations.—Lily Bloom, for impart- 
=| a —— whiteness and ag me the complexion; 
price cents. Roseate Bloom, innocent as a and im- 
pectng to the complexion the charms of youth and health; 
cents. Curling Cream, an exquisite hair dressing for fix- 
ing curls and beautifying the hair; 50 cents. Everlasting 
Perfume Packets—all the popular od price 50 cents 
each. Sold by all dru ts an: pesfomers, oe mailed free on 
receipt of the price, at Mme, DEM 
Fashions, 473 Bro; 
liberal terms, 








BRBREAD PANS FOR making Sweet, Light, 
a rg 
WOOD & CO,, 15 Laight-st., New-York, > . 


Every Farmer should have 





one of Halsted’s Horse Hay Forks, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 





ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


459 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








India Rubber Gloves 


Are a certain cure for Chapped Hands, Salt Rheum, etc., 
and an excellent protection for the hands in Housework 
Gardening, etc, Sent by mail on receipt of $1.50 for 
Ladies’ sizes, $1.75 for Gentlemens’, by 


GOODYEAR IL. R. GLOVE MF’G CO, 
205 Broadway, New-York, 
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A. M. HALST 


67 Pearl-st., New-York, 


Produce Commission Merchant, 
FOR THE SALE OF 

& Sif eh 8 

Peruse egoigae teak as 

 & CRE RRS RS eQRRE : 

PpHeet otc CnRRESRAFOSHEHSD 

BORGREE ESACREPR ARES S 


REFERENCES.—Benj. Loder, Esq.. N. Y,, Ex-Pres’t, Erie 
Rr. R., Fred. Bissell, Esq., Toledo, O., Cragin & Co., N. Y., 
and Chicago, Il., Geo. M. Todd, Burlington, lowa. 

Send for WEEKLY Price CURRENT, Marking Plate and 
Cireular with Packing and Shipping directions, 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


- 260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTONSST. * 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


other Farm Produce. 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


SWIFT & DEZENDORF, 
Produce Commission Merchants, No. 4 Broadway, New-York. 
REFER, BY PERMISSION, TO 
H. D. Walbridge & Co., N. Y.; King Brothers, Toledo, Ohio. 

Bliven, Mead Co., Kg Kraus & Smith, nod a 


E. Bli 9 V.H. Ketcham, Esq.“  “ 
John rv Gilbert, Fsq. - G. P. Smith, Esq.,Clevel’d “ 


W. G. Hibbard, Esq., Chicago, Illinois. 


Sent Free. 


The large filustrated 
» cirenlar of The Bee Keep- 
ers’ Text Book (just pub- 
lished, Price in paper 
covers, 40 cents. Muslin, 
75). Also of Italian Bees 
and 
The American 
Nucleus Swarming 
Movable Comb 
Bee-Hive. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Terms Liberal, 
Addrese 
H. A. King & Bro., 
Nevada, Ohio. 




















PTALIAN QUEEN BEES, from our recent im- 

portationgy PURITY and SAFE ARRIVAL by Express guar- 
anteed, Send for circular to L. L. LANGSTROTH & SON, 
Oxford, Butler County, Ohio, 


Fancy Fowls for Sale. 


I can furnish eggs or the Fowls of the following varieties. 
White, Dominique and Silver Leghorns, White and Grey 
Dorkings, Black Spanish, Game (Cuban, Canada and Derby), 
Bramah Pootras, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Sebright Ban- 
tams (Golden and Silver), Black African, Nankin and Game 
Bantams, Rouen, Aylsbury, and Crested Ducks, China Geese, 
White Turkeys, Bronze Wing Turkeys, Fancy Pigeons, 

88 ~. W. HAINES, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, 


Silver’s New Poultry 


BOOK, tells how to have fresh eggs every week 
in the year. Beautifully illustrated with 70 en- 
gravings, Every body owning a pair of Fowls 
ought to have a copy Agents Wanted, 

L 








Sent post-paid for 50 cents. ‘ddress 
. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 





OUEN DUCKS.—Pure Rouen Duck eggs 
will be sent to order until the first of August, at $3 00 
per dozen. FRANK CAYWOOD, Po'keepsie, N. Y. 





Bpabm Pootra Hens.—Eggs of this superior 
breed of Fowls carefully packed and sent to any address 
A. RANKIN, Rochester, 


on receipt of $1 per doz. ass, 


HOTOGRAPHS OF ANIMALS of all styles 
and sizes, plain, or finished in Oil Colors, taken in the 
best manner by RIDGWAY GLOVER, 818 Arch-st., Phila. Pa. 








Fer SALE.—A full blood young Alderney Bull. 
Perfectly gentle. For particulars inquire of E. H. 
REEVES & CO., Agricultural and Seed Store, 185 Water-st., 
N. Y. City, or at Hugh Sutherland's, where the bull can be 
seen, foot of Cereret Av., on Bergen Point Plank Road, 
Claremont, 1X miles from Jersey City, Hudson Co, 


PURE ALDERNEY STOCK FOR SALE. 
very ge erior cows with calves. 

THOS, W. SATTERTHWAITE, 61 William-st,, New York. 
HOROUGH BRED AYRSHIRES.—Bulls and 

& Heifers for Sale by ALFRED M. TREDWELL, Madison, 

Morris County, New Jersey. : 


OR SALE.—2-year-old thorough-bred Alderne 

Bull, a superior animal. $three months calves, \ blood. 
For particulars apply to, or address GEO, E. LOCK WOOD, 
Morocco Factory cor. Flushing & Classon Ay’s, Brooklyn,L.I. 


AGENTS WANTED for sale of Trees, Plants and 
Seeds, in all aoa States. B. M. WATSON, 


Colony Nurseries, Plymouth; Maas, 


Bay the Best---Halsted’s, 
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Lalors’ Sheep & Lamb 





een sae. 
Dipping Composition, 

Cures Scan, Ticks and Lick on Sueep or CATTLE, adds 
over a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its quality, and 
adds to the general health of the sheep, without danger 
from taking cold, 

For particulars apply to 

LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y. 
Agents wanted for every State. 

Also for sale, wholesale and retail by 

GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 

60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st, New-York. 


Whittemore’s Cure for 


FOOT ROT IN SHEEP, has been thoroughly test- 

ed and when applied correctly, has not failed of a 
cure. Has been extensively used in Vermont with entire 
success.—This Medicine is for sale by all Druggists and by 
the following Wholesale Agents: 

M. 8. Burr & Co., Boston; Farrand & pects, Detroit, Mich.; 
John F, Henry & Co., Waterbury, Vt.;_ N. K. Brown, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; Post & Bruff, Rochester, N. Y.; Gale & Robin- 
son, New York; Eberback & Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.; B. F. 
Vandevort, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J.G. Wood & Co., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. And by the Proprietor and sole Manufacturer, 

F. W. WHITTEMORE 
Chatham Four Corners, Columbia County, N. Y. 


Save your Fruit Trees, 


To do this effectually, and protect them from insects of all 
kinds, wash and scrub them with 
L. M. & C. ELKINTON’S 


SUPERIOR SOFT TREE SOAP, 
made expressly for the purpose. 


and 








Particular directions furnished to each purchaser. Price 
$5 00 per barrel. E. B. HAYWARD, 
General Commission Merchant, 


Sole a 
No. 67 Murray-st., New-York, 


THE VENEER FRUIT BASKET. 


BEECHER’S PATENT May 3ilst, 1864. 

All Fruit Growers and Dealers who have small fruits that 
they wish to put into market economically, and in the best 
condition, and most salable manner, should use the -cele- 
brated VENEER FRUIT BASKET. For cut and descrip- 
tion of Basket, see February and March numbers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Cirgilars of Basket and Crates sent on 
application to A. BEECHER & SONS, Westville, Conn. 

Baskets and Crates for sale by W. H. CARPENTER, 
90 Vesey-st., New-York, and other dealers, 


GENUINE STRAWBERRY PLANTS By Mat, 
of best quality and kinds put up in dest manner, safe ar- 
rival guaranteed, at the following low rates: Downer (ear- 
liest), Cutter (excellent), Vicomptesse (delicious), Ward's 
Favorite (very fine), Hovey (an old friend), Triomphe de 
Gand (very popular), 30 cts. per doz., $1 per 100, New Varie- 
ties—Agriculturist, $3 for 6; $5 per doz. Buffalo, Garabaldi, 
Monitor, $1 pr doz., $5 pr 100. French's, 50c. prdoz. $2 pr 100. 
White Vars 75c. pr doz; $3 pr 100. Sent post-paid at the doz, 
price, at the 100 price add 20c. pr 100. Address 
E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J, 











BRED-BOOT OR LIE TEA, OR NEW JERSEY 
TEA (Ceanothus Americanus).—For particular descrip- 
tion see page 265 and 369 of the Agriculturist for 1863, From 
one ton to fifty tons of the green leaves of this plant_are 
wanted, Alsothe Ledum Latifolium or Labrador Tea, I re- 
fer to P. T. Barnum, Proprietor of the American Museum, 
New York, for my responsibility and good faith. Send pro- 
posals to A. B. SUMMERFIELD, 8 Ann-st., New York. 





HOICE ASTER PLANTS by mail in May and 
June, Twenty-six (26) plants from choicest imported 
seeds post-paid, $1.00. Every plant has been transplanted 
and will bear removal well. Orders solicited early. “ Mr. 
T. is justly celebrated for the excellent plants he furnishes,” 
Greenfield paper. JOSHUA THORNILEY, Greenfield, Mass, 


Splendid Gladiolus, 


French Hybrids, various colors. A fine assortment, from 
25 cts. to 50 cts. each. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
remittance. Catalogues on application. 

~ BRILL & KUMERLE, 153 Broad-st., 
Newark, New Jersey. 








Triomphe de Gand Strawberry 


Plants, very fine, 75 cts. per 100: $5 per 1,000; $40 per 10,000 
: G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond, 8. L., N. Y. 





Sweet Potato Plants. 


At 50 cts, per 100 ; $3 00 per 1000, for sale by 
FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Turnip Seed. 


New’Sweet German (best late keeping winter, true,) and all 
other best early and late Turnips, by mail or m7 Priced 
catalogues to any address, B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 





EEDS BY MAIL, PRE-PAID.—All the most 

profitable and successful sorts of ONIONS, BERT, CaB- 
BAGE, MELONS, SQUASH, TURNIP, and other seeds, at lowest 
rates, B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass, 





PARSONS & CO., 


at Flushing, near New York. 
Call attention to the planting of EVERGREENS for 
which this month is the time, 
No class of trees will so enliven the lawn or pleasure 
grounds during the winter season, 
They offer nearly 200 varieties of fine size and form with 
good roots. Among them are 
NORWAY SPRUCE, 
Scotcn Fir, 
AUSTRIAN PINE, 
HEMLOCK SPRUCE, 
CUPRES8SUS LAWSONIANA, 
IRIsH JUNIPER. 
SwEDISH JUNIPER. 
PYRAMIDAL JUNIPER, 
BHOTAN PINE. 
DwakF PINE. 


EReEcT YEw. 
AMERIGAN ARBOR VIT&, 
SIBERIAN do do 


Also of small size the following more rare varieties, 


DWARF NorwWAY SPRUCE. 
WEEPING do 
ORIENTAL SPRUCE, 
CONICAL ti) 
CEPHALOTAXUS, 
CUNNINGHAMIA, 
CHAMAECYPARIS VARIRGATA. 
JUNIPERUS OBLONGA PENDULA, 
do Ss8QUAMATA, 
PICEA NORDMANIANA. 
do CEPHALONIOA. 
do PICHTa, 
do FIRMA, 
do GRANDIS. 
do NOBILIS. 
PINUS UNCINATA, " 
do S8TROBUS COMPAOTA. 
do MONTICOLA. 
PoDOCARPUS., 
RETINOSPORA PISIFERA. 
TAXUS ADPRESSA, 
do ELEGANTISSIMA. 
do AUREA. 
do ERICOIDES, 
AUREA, 
0 PENDULA, 
do Hovey. 
do OCCIDENTALIS COMPACTA, 
do PLICATA, 
THUJIOPSIS BOREALIS, 
TORREYA TAXIFOLIA, 


ALSO 
CAMELLIAS, in excellent health. 
STOVE PLANTS in variety. 
RHODODENDRONS, both seedling and worked plants, and 
in great variety of color. 
For varieties and prices they refer to their Catalogues for 
which address them at up 


Flushing, near New-York. 
GRICULTURIST STRAWBERRY, 25 cts. each. 


Osage Plants, 1000, $15 and $12. Grapes, largest, best, 
cheapest stock we know, Iona, Adirondac, Israella, Dela- 
ware, Concord, Hartford, Norton’s Virginia, Creveling, Dia- 
na, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c., &c., Catawba, 1 and 2 year, per 1000, 

70 to $90. Rosxs, 600 varieties, many very new and choice. 

ilies, Gladiolus, Dahlias, Tiger Flowers, Tuberoses, 100 $2 
to $6. GREEN-HovusE AND BEDDING PLANTS, an immense 
stock; 74 fine bedders, our choice, packed, $10. GARDEN 
PLANTS.—Sweet Potato, Nansemond, 5000 packed, $15, Cab- 
bage, Tomato, Peppers, Egg Plants, &c., &c. Good Agents 
wanted by the month. Address F. K, PHGENIX, 
Bloomington Nursery, McLean Co., Ill. 








Hubbard, Turban, Yokohama! 


lam receiving letters daily from_all parts of the United 
States, from Farmers, Gardeners, and others, who pronounce 
my Turban to be the dryest, sweetest, finest grained and 
most delicious fall squash they ever ate. The Hubbard is 
universally acknowledged to be the best of all winter squash- 
es, while the new Japan Squash, the Yokohama, is pro- 
nounced the very best of its class. J was the original intro- 
ducer of the Hubbard and Turban squashes. Packages of 
seed, (all of my own growing.) sent by mail, with full direc- 
tions for cultivating, for 25 cents each for Turban and Yoko- 
hama, and 15 cents for Hubb:.rd. Five packages of Turban 
or Yokohama, $1.00.—Hubbi.rd by mail, post-paid by me, 
$2 62 per pound, 

JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


HE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY for 

Spring planting, for Upland and garden culture, and for 
swamps. Jnder my method of cultivation the yield last sea- 
son on Upland was over 400 bushels per acre.” Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation with prices of plants, with nursery 
catalogue complete, will be sent to any address, 


B, M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


RANBERRY PLANTS.—The best bearing vines 


and no others, can be had, not by the Thousand but by 








-the barrel, Enquire of Doct. B, H. STEVENS, Essex, Conn. 





NANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS.— 
Of best quality, during May and June. Put up to 
carry safely long distances, Prices, 200, $1; 1,000, $3; 5,000, 
13; , $25. This variety is hardy, prolific, and profitably 
grown at the North. Send for our Circular of instructions, 
and ex erience of those growing them. Address, 
MURRAY & CO., Foster's Crossings, Warren Co., 0. 


PLANTS, PLANTS, PLANTS: 


Sweet Potato, Tomato, Egg, Pepper, Cauliflower, Cabbage; 
and every variety of Green-House, and Hot-House Plants. 
Sold by L. J. Simonson, at 

GRIFFING BRO. & CO'S., Seed Store, 
60 Courtlandt-st., New York. 


Hot Water Furnaces 

for Warming Green-houses, Conservato- 
ries, Graperies, &c. 

WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 117 Prince-st,, New-Yorls 
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@UPERIOR FARM LAND!—20,000 


Acres at low — and accommodating terms.—Frank- 
e linville Tract.—Gloucester County, New Jersey, 25 miles 
south of Philadelphia, on Railroad running from Philadel- 
a and Camden to Cape May. In lots to suit_purchasers, 
Jirculars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, Wm. Parry, 
and others, with full information, sent free by addressing 
JOHN H. COFFIN & CO., Franklinyille, Gloucester Co., 
New-Jersey. Also Improved Farms from 20 Acres upward. 


FERTILIZERS. 


FRR’ PATENT 
Concentrated Manure 


is no longer an experiment. Three years’ trial has proved 
a. over all other MANURKS, It is com- 
> A 


Anima! Fibre, Blood and Pure Ground Bone. 


It is not because of these VALUABLE INGREDIENTS 
alone that we claim its 


GREAT FERTILIZING POWER. 


It is alsoin the PATENT PROCESS THROUGH WHIOH IT PASS- 
ES in its manufacture, by which we are enabled to 


CONCENTRATE THE NECESSARY FOOD FOR 
VEGETATION. 


CAUTION. 


There is a new fertilizer in market called bya similar 
name, the agents of which have taken from our Circular of 
1864, testimonials in regard to BRUCE'S CONCENTRAT 
MAN URE, and are using them to sell their article, 


ORDER DIRECT FROM US. 


We have no Agents in New York City, and see 
that the barrels are branded 


BRUCE’S' PATENT CONCENTRATED 
MANURE. 


Cc. W. VAN DOREN & CO., 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
58 & 60 Courtlandt-street, New-York, 








1865. ] 
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‘BEST FARMINC LANDS in the WORLD 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 


| In Tracts to suit Purchasers, AT LOW PRICES. 
| 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY NAVE FOR SALE, 
800,000 ACRES of the best Farming Lands in the Country. 


| The road extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, in the extreme southern 
part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of 
Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 704 miles—~and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either 
| side of the track, in no instance ata greater distance than fifteen miles. 
State of Illinois. 
| The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its capacity to produce 
cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates 
' the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, for the whole country, as follows: Indian corn, 530,581,403 bushels; 
wheat, 160,695,823 bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels; of which the farms of Illinois yielded 138 356,135 bushels 
of Indian corn; 33,371,173 bushels of wheat; and 24,273,751 bushels of oats—in reality more than one-fourth of 
| the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. We also sell at WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Grain—Stock Raising. 8 LODI CO.’S Poudrette. 
Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the great cattle State of the EXCELSIOR CO.’S Poudrette. 
go we RS ; HOYT’S Superphosphate of Lime. 
Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, sheep, horses and mules; and in PLASTER & Pure Ground Bone. 
the important interest of pork packing, it is far in advance of every other State. The seceding of these prairie GRIFFING! BRO. & CO., 
lands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The 58 & 60 Courtland-st., N. Y. City. 
hay crop of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons larger than the 
crop of any other State, excepting only New York. Ammoniated Pacific Guano. 
Inducements to Settlers. ‘ Areal guano, containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase ofa homestead in the older States, is ar Poaetenns lines eibemammnte ieeeal hema pe 
particularly invited to these lands. Within ten years the Hlinois Central Railroad Company has sold 1,400,000 that it can not evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to 
| acres, to more than 20,000 actual settlers: and during the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggregate of sales eee tek Price $80 per net ton, A liberal dis- 
than in any one year since the opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, deg pom with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mass. - 
| suited to the settler with limited capital; or in larger tracts, as may be required by the capitalist and stock Gate slate ngriveltatin dears ieee 
raiser, The soil is of unsurpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low ; churches and schools obtained trom J. O. BAKER & CO,, Selling Agents, 
| are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the State ; and communication with all the great 181 Pearl-st, New-York, 
| markets is made easy through railroads, canals and rivers. 7 
PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. The Genuine 
The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on short credit, or for 
cash. <A deduction of ten per cent. from the short credit price is made to those who buy for cash. 


BRUCE FERTILIZER. 
| EXAMPLE: 


The best as well as the cheapest manure in the market, 
made by Mr. Duncan Bruce, is for sale by 
Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three 
years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, each year. 























GEO, E, WHITE & CO., 55 Cliff-st., 
and by the principal dealers in Agricultural Wares, 





Another of our regular Series of Great 


INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. 
OM PAIMEDL, ois sceccsccccons = 00 = ro! | Payment in two years,...cccoceseeees $6 00 bens rod a 
Payment in one year,......++++ 200 00 s three years,..secccercees 100 P P | 
ieee ma rize Puzzles 


The Same Land may be Purchased for 8360 
Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of Lands, will be furnished 
on application, in person or by letter, 10 


LAND COMMISSIONER, Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
FOR SALE. 
FARMING AND 
MARKETGARDENING 
LANDS 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


appears, with numerous attractions, in the May number of 
(7 MERRYMAN'S MONTHLY. 3 
the Great National Comic Magazine. $100 Prizes! $50 Prizes! 
Prizes! $1 Prizes! §@ Prizes are paid in greenbacks, so 
there can be no humbug, Names and addresses of winners 
are published in thenext number, Don't fail to get the MAY 
number of MERRYMAN, Price 15 cents, Sold by News 
Agents, Booksellers, Sutlers and all dealers, Sent post-paid 
on receipt of price, 
Gz Make this 
strokes of the pen- 
ing any lines, or go- ing over the same 
lines twice. A very curious thing. Try 
it, and if you fail (as | | lyou surely will), 
see the fulland gr Tet ne nny solution in 
MERRYMAN, g@ Three different numbers, as samples, 
gent to any address post-paid for thirty cents, A rare 
chance to procure a good magazine very cheap, 
ddress C. HANEY & CO. 

















45 MARYLAND FARMS.—GEOGRAPHI- 
e cal description of Maryland, with Catalogue of 
Maryland Lands, for sale by 
R. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO., 
Land Agents, 
48 Lexington-street, (Up stairs,) 
Baltimore City, 
Embracing a description of the Soil and Products of 
Maryland, 
Send Twenty-five Cents for a Copy. 








figure with three 
| cil, without eras- 

















@ECURE A HOME.--Lands for sale in the Cele- 
brated Fruit Settlement of Hammonton, New Jersey, 30 
miles trom Philadelphia, on Railroad, and near the New 
York Railroad.—No better soil in the State—For Fruits, 
Vegetables and Early Gardening, is the best in the Union.— 
Hundreds of Acres now producing to be seen, on which is 
made from $200 to $600 per acre, Mild and healthy climate, 
Soft Water, Churches, Schools, Mills, Stores, &c. Price from 
$20 to $25 per acre, for 20 acres and upward, 10-acre fruit 
farms, $300, Terms easy. Title perfect. For full information 
Address R, J. BY RNES, Hammonton, N, J. Letters answered, 


Cheap Maryland Farms. 


$10 to $30 per acre, convenient to Railroad, Navigation, 
Churches, Schools, &c., &c., situated on the Eastern Shore. 
Many northern families are settling here. Descriptive circu- 
lars giving all information sent free to all applicants, 
Address H. P. CHAMBERS, Farm Agen 
Federalsburg, Md, 








ARMS FOR SAE of 40 to 180 acres each, of 

the richest agricultural land in_Rock Co., Wis., near 
Janesville Cily, well timbered. The Madison railway runs 
through. and the Southern Wisconsin on their border. Apply 
to J. I. KR. PEASE, Janesville, or to B, F, DAWSON, 9 East 
15th-street, k, 





New Yor 


THE SUBSCRIBERS WILL SELL TRACTS OF GOOD 
Land for farming and market gardening, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, situated in the counties of Ocean and Burlington, 
on the line of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, mid- 
way between New-York and Philadelphia, at $10 per acre. 
In addition to all the common ae of a farm, these lands 
are valuable for greue cranberries, sweet potatoes, peach- 
es, grapes, tobacco and hops, All crops gs ten days ear- 
lier than on Long Island. Squankum mar! is delivered at 
any point on the railroad at one dollar and fifty cents = 
ton, and fertilizes the land for seven years after its applica- 
tion. The lands are mostly covered with yellow pine timber, 
suitable for lumber and cord wood. A portion of the timber 
has been recently cut off, leaving the land ready for immedi- 
ate cultivation. Price of cedar rails, $5 per 100. Cord wood, 
at any railroad station, 8 per cord, A portion of the lands 
contain a large quantity of the best potters’ clay yet discov- 
ered, for the manufacture of yellow ware. Saw-mill within 
one mile of Shamong Station, A good hotel at Shamong, on 
the lands offered for sale, ‘The location is very healthy and 
waterexcellent, Lands well watered with unfailing streams; 
and supplied with good mill-sites and water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposés, The whole purchase a oa may re- 
main on mortgage for a term of years if desired, if the pur- 
chaser cultivates the land, 

For further particulars apply to 
F. B. CHETWOOD, Elizabeth, N. J. 
WM. O GILES, 70 & 72 Franklin-st., New-York, 





109'N assau-street, Mew York. 


The Herald of Health 
AND 


JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE Is just the thing for 
every invalid, for parents who would bring up their children 
in health with beautiful forms and elastic steps. Jan., Fehb., 
March and April Nos. for 60 cts, post free, 15 cents a number, 
3 50a year, First six Nos. for 1865, and the New Hygiene 

ook Book, by Mattie M. Jones, M. D., all for $1 00. Cook 
Book alone for 30 cts, Every person who would know how 
to cook healthful food for sick or well should have it, 

ddress MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight-st,, N, Y. . 


OVE ON THE BRAIN.—A ROLLICKING and 
mirth-provoking Song_ that — everybody, both 
oung and old, Kisses, Blisses, Hearts, Darts, Aromatic 
‘ain, Everybody's troubled once with Love on the BRAIN, 
Price 30 cents. Published by W. JENNINGS DemorgstT, No. 
89 Beekman street, and sold by all Music Dealers. Mailed 
free on receipt of the price, 


Buy the Lightest---Halsted’s, 
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PRES Pe TRE RR EN 
(Business notices: $1 25 per agate line of space.) 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. These 
prices are positively good only to June Ist.) 

Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture...............+ cccccest 
Allen's (2, L.) American Farm Book 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals.............++0008 
American Bird Fancier,,...........ssesse0e ao0sc0sse ovece 
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Gardener. 
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Gardener...... 
Fruit Book: 


Dcopcgneeevesene ONES 
(new Edition). 


-) 
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Grow 
of Women—By Virginia Penny.. 
own Flower Gardener ............. 
Complete Farmer and Gardener...... 
Ready this month)....... .... os 
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W.) Pear Culture. 
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and Teachers wiil be interested in the series of 
small, cheap, but comprehensive Lesson Books, on a 


new plan, entitled ‘‘ Lessons For Every Sunpay IN THE 
Year.” They are arranged in series of 52 lessons each, 
with many notes, references, etc. These are selected 
so that with the “ Connecting History” they give a com- 
prehensive and connected view of the whole Bible. 
No. 1 embraces the period from the Birth of Christ to 
the end of Acts. No, 2 embraces the whole New Testa- 
ment in its connecting history, but is mainly upon the 
second part of the book. No. 3 extends from Adam to 
Elijah ; and No, 4 (not yet ready) will extend from 
Elijah to Christ. They are approved and used by all de- 
nominations ; and are adapted to scholars of all ages, 
able to read the Bible. Nos. 1, 2, amd 3, are now 
ready. Asan evidence of their value, it may be stated 
that of No. 1, the first issued, about 150,000 copies 
have already been called for. Price of each series, 15 
cents each ; $1 50 per dozen ; $12 per 100. Ifto go by 
mail, 4 cents each extra for postage; or, if in packages of 
ten or more 3 cents each. As specimens, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
will be sent post-paid for 50 cents. Address Publisher of 
American Agriculturist, New York. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 

These Extracts are prepared from selected materials, 
and perfectly represent the articles whose name they 
bear, and are superior to any similar preparations, The 
following are put up in two-ounce bottles, and packed in 
boxes, to go by express: Vanilla, Lemon, Grange, 
Nectarine ose, Bitter ‘Almond, Mace, 
Nutmeg, Alispice, Ginger, and Celery. 

Vanilla and Rose, 50 cents per bottle, $5.50 per doz. 

All others, - » as $4.00 te 
Assorted to order at these prices. 

Liquid Rennet, for making Curds and Whey, Junket, 
and other delightful iuxuries for the summer season or 
the sick room. Put up in four-ounce bottles, at 35 cents 
each, or $4 per doz. Address, P, W. BEDFORD, 

Pharmaceutist, 769 Sixth Avenue, New-York. 


{Ss Economical Housekeepers Use 


Py.e’s SaLERATUS. Py.e’s O. K. Soap. 
Py.e’s Cream TARTAR. Py.e’s BLUEING PowDeER. 

Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each pack- 
age bears the nameuf JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
New York, rs 


RIP! RIP! RIP! RIP! 


THE PATENT SEWING RIPPER has proved one 
of the most acceptable new inventions. It takes out a 
seam more rapidly and safely than knife or scissors; 
being used for that only, is always in order; is small and 
neat ; is indispensable for the work basket and especially 
where a sewing machine is used. 

Price 50 cents. Sent post-paid by mail. Liberal dis- 
count to dealers. Agents wanted everywhere. Address 

H. LEE, No. 111 Fulton street. New York City. 


VINELAND 


ARM AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 

mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila” 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md 

The soil is rich and productive, varying from a claytoa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables, This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers. Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square miles of land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements, The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment. The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan 
tages has become the resort of people of taste, It has in 
creased five thousand people within the past three years. 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Acadamies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other el ts of refi tand culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during thesum- 
mer, Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre, Five and ten acre and Village lots for sale. 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale, 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit, 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants. 

Address CHAS, K. LANDIS, Vineland P, O., Landis 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of Solon Robinson. Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of this side of 
the Western Prairies. 


Polar Refrigerator, 
The BEST, therefore the CHEAPEST, 
LESLEY & ELLIOTT, 494 Broadway. 




















EWIS LADMUS, DIAMOND 

DEALER AND JEWELER, 802 

& Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 

always on hand a_ magnificent  assort- 

iment of DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 

: JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE, at 
moderate prices. Old Gold and Silver, also Diamonds, 
bought for cash. Watches repaired and warranted. 
Watches and Jewelry can be sént by mail with safety, 





Lung, Female and Chronic Diseases 
treated successfully at Drs. 8S. S. & S. E. STRONG’S 
Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. See last 
month’s No. of Agriculturist. For full information send 
for a Circular. 





Spring Clothing for Men and Boys. 
LARGE STOCK. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
ABBATT & MOORE, No. 507 Broadway, 
Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 


HO! FOR RICHMOND! 


Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, 
Savannah, and other Places should 
be sent by 


THE WARNDEN EXPREMS, 


No. 65 Broadway, 


Arctic Cream Freezer. 


These Freezers have now been four years before the Pub- 
lic, and although nearly fifty thousand have been sold under 
the guarantee that the four smallest sizes will attually freeze 
cream in four minutes, we do not know of a single instance 
where they have not given entire satisfaction. 

SIZES AND PRICES,.—1 qt. $3,00—2 qts. $4.00—3 qts. $5.00— 
4 qts. $6.00—6 gts. $8,00—8 qts. $10,00—14 qts. $15.00.23 qts. $20. 

A liberal discount to the Trade, 

E. 8. & I, TORREY, 72 Maiden Lane, New-York, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


ASHFULNESS.—HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Jan. No. 20 cts, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New-York. 














Boys and Girls!—Parents! 

THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE VISITOR is the 
best Children’s Temperance Paper in the World! 
Monthly, 8 pages, with Pictures, Sfories, Music, Dia- 
logues, Puzzles, etc. Premiums offered, 50 cents a 
year, An agent wanted in every town. 

Z. POPE VOSE, Publisher, Rockland, Maine. 


Back Volumes & Numbers Supplied. 


We have complete sets of Vols, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs. 
Prices at the office: Lound $2,00; unbound $1,50 each, 
Back Volumes are sent prepaid by mail, (they can not 
go unpaid,) if bound, $2.45 each ; if unbound; $1.74 each, 
Single numbers of any of the above Volumes, 15 cents each, 
For German Edition, add 50 cts, per volume to all the above, 
Binding .—Setsz sent to the office will be bound up neatly 
(in our regular style of binding) for 75 cents a volume, 
PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, etc., gilt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets. by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols, 16, to 23 
inclusive, at 45 cents per cover, Covers can not go by mail, 








American Agqriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
A THOROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orncnarD 
and GARDEN FRUITS; garpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTS, and FLOweERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
etc., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
The Editors are all practican WORKING MEN. 
The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
country—it is for the whole AMERICAN CONTINENT 


TERMS (in advance): $4.50 per year; Four 
Copies one year for $5 3 Ten Copies one year for $123 
Twenty or more Copies one year for $1 each. 

(= Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 


must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents @ 
quarter, if paid in advance at the office where it is received. 
Address communications to the Publisher and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, New-York City. 








